New  York — John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
Chicago — Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc. 

Detroit — Joseph  R.  Scolaro 
St.  Louis — C.  A.  Cour 
AtUnta — Garner  S-  Grant 
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The  BALTIMORE  SIJNPAPERS  Co  Home 


SUN 

SUNDAY 


Ji.  HERE'  are  hundreds  of  blocks 
in  every  section  of  Baltimore  when' 
The  Sunpa])ers  go  to  every  home. 

The  depeiuhtbility  of  Sunpa|)er  ('arrier  Serv¬ 
ice  is  the  answer — it  exjdains  the  “Solid 
Blocks”  illustrated  here.  And  there  are  many 
hundreds  more  of  blocks  where  The  Sun])a])er 
Carrier  serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes. 

“The  Sun})a])ers  Go  Home'’  is  not  just  a  slogan, 
it  is  a  fact — and  that  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  Baltimoreans  are  most  readily 
reached  through  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Sunpapers — morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 

The  SUNPAPERS  in  OCT. 
DAILY  (M&E)  278.5DO 
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To  Display  Contract  Advertisers 
in  The  New  York  Times  .  .  . 

Effective  November  1,  1932,  and  until  further 
notice,  The  New  York  Times  applies  5%  discount  to 
all  annual  fulfilled  display  advertising  contracts.  An 
additional  discount  of  5%  applies  on  all  annual 
fulfilled  contracts  for  100,000  lines  or  more. 

Effective  November  1,  1932,  The  New  York 
Times  grants  recognized  advertising  agents  a  flat  com¬ 
mission  of  15%,  subject  to  payment  of  accounts  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  of  month  following  month  of 
publication,  as  heretofore  required. 

Average  net  paid  sale  for  six  months  ended  September 
30,  1932,  as  reported  to  the  A.  B.  C.,  was  455)877  weekdays; 
728)734  Sundays — the  largest  group  of  intelligent,  discrim¬ 
inating  readers  ever  assembled  by  a  newspaper. 


U*S*  Gains  Point  At  Madrid  Conference; 
Censorship  Rule  Liberalized 

Clause  Providing  That  Senders  of  Messages  Must  Be  Immediately  Notified  If  Matter  Is  Held  Up  Or 
Deleted  Is  First  Change  Since  1875 — Attempts  To  Expand  Censorships  Checked 


IX  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition, 
the  American  delcRation  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  CoiiRress 
at  Madrid  last  week  succeeded  in  in¬ 
serting  a  clause  in  the  existing  censor¬ 
ship  agreement,  and  having  it  approved, 
to  the  effect  that  governments  censor¬ 
ing  news  messages  must  immediately 
notify  the  senders  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  message,  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  censored. 

.\lthough  the  American  group,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Eugene  O.  Sykes, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  made  a  blunt  and  futile 
proposal  that  censorship  be  abolished 
entirely,  it  centered  its  attack  on  other 
proposals  which  would  grant  the  vari¬ 
ous  governments  still  greater  power  in 
intercepting  news  not  to  their  liking. 
The  adoption  of  the  new  censorship 
ruling,  with  the  addition  of  the  “noti¬ 
fication”  clause,  however,  is  considered 
by  the  delegation  and  others  as  a 
“victory”  for  the  press  freedom  and  a 
step  toward  the  abolition  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

After  examining  the  proposals  made 
by  other  countries  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  some  basis  for  the  exultation. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  likely  that  some 
of  the  plans  made  by  certain  countries, 
such  as  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Japan, 
might  be  adopted,  making  censorship 
easier  for  governments  and  news 
transmission  decidedly  more  difficult. 
Obviously  there  was  a  strong  trend 
for  dignifying  the  censorship  process 
and  a  strong  desire  to  give  govern¬ 
ments  greater  power  over  news  dis¬ 
patches.  It  was  against  this  feeling 
that  the  American  delegation  fought. 
They  hoped  to  block  extreme  meas¬ 
ures,  and  succeeded  in  not  only  doing 
this,  but  in  liberalizing  the  rule. 

Until  this  conference  the  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  censorship,  adopted 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1875  was  in  effect. 
It  read  as  follows : 

“The  high  contracting  parties  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  stop  the 
transmission  of  any  private  telegram 
which  appears  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state  or  which  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  to  public  order 
or  to  decency.” 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  rule  of 
notifying  the  senders  of  censored  mes¬ 
sages,  and  it  was  optional  with  govern¬ 
ments  as  how  to  handle  this  important 
matter.  One  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  against  existing  censorships, 
from  the  news  gathering  angle,  is  the 
fact  that  correspondents  seldom  know 
what  messages  have  been  held  up  or 
“cut.” 

The  new  rule  rei)eats  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  rule,  and  adds  the  following: 

“•  .  .  provided  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  notify  the  office  or  station  of 
origin  of  the  stoppage  of  said  com¬ 
munication,  or  any  part  thereof,  except 
in  cases  where  the  issuance  of  this 
notice  would  appear  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  state.” 

Japan  would  have  ruled  that  “the  high 
contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  stop  the  transmission  of 
any  private  telegram  which  might  ap- 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

pear  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  It  is  pointed  out  by  American  dele- 
state,  or  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  gates,  the  cable  said,  that  the  result  of 
laws  of  the  country,  to  public  order  or  the  .American  delegation’s  fight  is  di- 
to  decency,”  with  the  phrases  “might  rectly  in  line  with  tlie  recommendations 
appear”  and  "would  be”  open  to  divers  of  the  World  Press  Congress  at  Geneva 

NEW  RULE  A  STEP  FORWARD 

Although  the  international  Radio-Telegraph  Conference  in  Madrid 
.did  not  go  on  record  as  outlawing  news  censorship  as  a  practice,  there 
is  some  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  did  liberalize  to  a 
certain  extent  the  existing  agreement,  adopted  in  1875  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  American  delegation  was  largely  responsible  for  the  addition  to  the 
existing  agreement  of  a  clause  requiring  immediate  nolification  to  the 
sender  of  any  censored  message,  whether  censored  in  whole  or  in  part. 
With  this  in  effect  the  correspondent  will  at  least  know  the  status  of  his 
dispatches. 

The  “victory”  of  the  American  group  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  wrote 
into  the  international  code  as  in  the  fact  that  it  successfully  combated 
studied  attempts  to  tighten  censorship  restrictions.  .4s  W.  J.  McCamhridge, 
Associated  Press  traffic  manager,  says  in  this  article: 

“While  the  continuation  of  the  censorship  is  obnoxious  to  the  free  press 
of  this  country,  there  is  a  spark  of  encouragement  in  the  proposed  change 
— it  is  the  first  digression  in  a  practice  followed  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  eventually  it  will  lead  up  to  the  adoption  of  the 
American  plan.” 


interpretations.  .Austria  and  China 
sought  to  have  messages  “dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  state  or  to  its  eco¬ 
nomic  interests”  subject  to  the  official 
blue  pencil.  Hungary  would  have  added 
messages  “which  would  contain  inflama- 
tory  or  injurious  expressions”  to  the  list 
of  actionable  subjects.  The  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  proposal,  probablv  the  most 
radical  of  them  all,  would  have  placed 
the  official  taboo  on  messages  reflecting 
on  the  “good  reputation"  of  the  country 
as  well  as  on  those  held  injurious  to 
“economic  interests.” 

According  to  a  cable  from  Madrid  to 
Editor  &  PrBLisiiF.R,  Chairman  Sykes, 
in  making  the  .American  proposal,  said 
the  U.  .S.  delegation  adopted  the  premise 
that  the  new  rule  confers  an  exceptional 
right  “which  should  he  used  sparingly 
even  by  those  countries  which  practice 
stringent  control  over  communications.” 
and  that  it  implied  as  a  strict  obligation 
on  the  parts  of  the  governments  to  afford 
the  minimum  guarantee  to  the  users  of 
communications  of  notification  in  the 
event  the  right  to  stopnage  is  exercised. 

“.As  a  consequence.”  he  said,  “the 
Ignited  States  holds  that  so  long  as  the 
convention  contains  an  article  providing 
for  the  interruption  of  the  normal  ex¬ 
change  of  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  onlv  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  notific.ation  part  of  the  article  should 
be  drafted  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms. 

“The  United  States  is  reluctant  to 
consent  to  the  extension  of  the  eight  of 
stoppage  or  agree  to  weakening  the 
obligation  of  notification.  Interference 
with  communications  constitutes  a 
fundamental  obstacle  to  normal,  friendly 
intercourse  between  peoples  in  times 
of  peace.  Moreover  our  delegation 
believes  that  the  interference  of  ston- 
nane  is  not  only  iviwerless  to  prevent 
the  distrihi'tion  of  unreliable  messages, 
but  stimulates  distribution  through 
irregular  channels.” 


in  1927  which  was  attended  by  many 
.American  newspapermen. 

Since  the  United  States  government 
was  not  a  signatory  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  convention  of  1875,  which  adopted 
the  .so-called  “censorship  clause”  in  the 
existing  international  regulations,  the 
American  users  of  telecommunications 
abroad  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  American  diplomatic  support  for 
complaints  they  may  have  made  regard¬ 
ing  violation  of  that  convention.  It  is 
now  pointed  out  that,  if  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  convention  being  dis¬ 
cussed  here  in  Madrid.  .American  users 
of  telecommunications  in  Europe  here¬ 
after  may  expect  the  backing  of  their 
embassies  in  any  complaint  which  they 
mav  make. 

Britain.  Canada  and  Russia  sup¬ 
ported  the  .American  plan,  and  later 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  joined 
in  its  approval.  The  plan  eventually 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  and  for¬ 
eign  news  manager  of  the  United  Press, 
and  who  recently  returned  from  Madrid, 
told  Editor  &  Pitbi.isher  that  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  the  adopted  .American  pro¬ 
posal  does  represent  a  victory.  In  his 
opinion,  it  will  give  the  correspondent 
some  idea  of  the  status  of  his  dispatches, 
and  will  give  him  a  chance  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  official 
justification  for  censoring  a  message, 
which,  under  the  St.  Petersburg  rule, 
did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Furay  felt  that  the  word  “im¬ 
mediately”  in  the  notification  clause 
was  particularly  significant,  in  that  it 
protected  the  correspondent  in  certain 
countries  against  delays  while  various 
government  officials  took  their  own  time 
to  study  the  disputed  message. 

William  J.  McCambridge,  .Associated 
Press  traffic  manager,  told  Editor  & 
Pt’Bi.isiiF.R  that  in  his  opinion  the  new 
rule,  if  properly  interpreted  and  en¬ 


forced,  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  caused  under  e.xisting  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Press  messages,”  he  said,  "now  are 
sent  in  short  takes  in  order  to  gain  the 
ultimate  of  transmission,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  government  cen¬ 
sor  will  delete  the  first  of  a  series  of 
dispatches.  When  that  occurs  the  re¬ 
ceiving  office  is  required  to  exchange 
several  messages  with  its  correspond¬ 
ent  to  determine  the  trouble  and  to  as¬ 
certain  what  the  message  is  in  order  to 
complete  the  story.  .All  of  this  takes 
time,  and  the  proposal  should  result  in 
remedying  one  of  the  sources  of  trouble 
which  all  correspondents  have  e.xperi- 
enced. 

"However,  the  step  contemplated,  un¬ 
less  fully  defined,  will  not  entirely  re¬ 
move  the  delays  encountered  through 
cen.sorship.  Unless  the  correspondent  is 
notified  when  a  story  is  temporarily  held 
up,  he  is  still  subject  to  interruptions 
running  from  one  to  ten  hours.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  two  correspondents 
filing  the  same  story  at  approximately 
the  same  time  will  not  get  the  same 
results.  One  more  fortunate  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  censor  to  whom  his  story 
is  referred,  reaps  the  benefits  of  fast 
service,  while  the  other,  unbeknown  to 
him,  has  had  his  dispatch  held  up  for 
hours  until  he  is  advised  by  his  home 
office.  The  withheld  story  is  eventually 
released.  Not  only  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  advise  regarding  the  censoring 
of  a  mesage,  but  information  should 
also  be  furnished  immediately  when  a 
story  is  being  held  back.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand  and  the  amendment  of 
one  condition  without  the  other  will  still 
leave  the  same  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  now  extant. 

“While  the  continuation  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  is  obnoxious  to  the  free  press 
of  this  country,  there  is  a  spark  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  proposed  change — 
it  is  the  first  digression  in  a  practice 
followed  for  many  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  eventually  it  will  lead  up 
to  the  adoption  of  the  .American  plan.” 

With  the  new  rule  in  effect,  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  how  binding 
it  will  be.  The  answer  to  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  consensus  of  those  to  whom 
Editor  &  Publishf.r  talked,  is  that  the 
large  countries  will  in  all  likelihood,  as 
a  matter  of  routine  policy,  adopt  it  to 
the  letter.  Smaller  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  w'ill  no  more  observe  the 
rule  in  the  future  than  they  have  in 
times  past.  By  some  means  certain 
countries  will  always  find  means  for 
holding  back  news  that  it  does  not  want 
disseminated. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  liberal 
censorship,  it  exists  in  Russia,  Editor 
&  Publishf.r  was  told,  where  corre¬ 
spondents  can  actually  see  what  the 
censors  do  to  their  dispatches  and  talk 
to  them  about  their  reasons  for  deleting 
certain  portions.  It  is  this  principle 
that  is  now  effective,  as  international 
policy,  in  the  adoption  of  the  .American 
propo.sal.  The  most  discouraging  thing 
about  most  censorships,  such  as  those  in 
Italv  and  the  Balkan  countries,  and  in 
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certain  South  American  countries,  is 
that  the  news  corresj^ndent  never  knows 
when  his  copy  is  being  held  up.  H  he 
knew  this  fact,  and  could  ascertain  why 
it  was  censored,  he  might  easily  recast 
it  to  carry  the  bare  news  and  satisfy  the 
censor,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  his 
newspaper  or  press  association.  A  great 
number  of  so-called  news  “beats,”  after 
the  smoke  clears  away,  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  censors  approved  of  one 
dispatch  and  disapproved  of  another, 
although  they  might  have  been  based  on 
the  same  material. 

Many  foreign  governments  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  belief  that  if  they  can 
withhold  “injurious”  news  they  are  ac¬ 
complishing  something  constructive  for 
the  country.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  how 
many  subscribe  to  this  view.  But  at  the 
same  time  these  governments  distinctly 
dislike  to  admit  censorship  is  being 
practiced. 

It  was  probably  due  to  the  latter  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  American  proposal  was 
adopted.  The  great  danger  at  the 
Madrid  conference.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  was  that  little  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  censorship  rule, 
and  that  one  restricting  the  press  still 
further  might  be  accepted  with  little 
discussion.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  no 
newspapermen  among  the  .American 
delegation,  it  was  felt  at  first  that  the 
censorship  proposals  might  appear  fairly 
innocuous  to  the  uninformed,  and  with¬ 
out  fully  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  wording  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  might  be  interpreted,  they  might  affix 
their  signatures  to  a  damaging  agree¬ 
ment. 

Newspapermen  knowing  the  evasive 
ways  of  censors,  felt  that  their  interests 
were  not  fully  protected.  With  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  Pell,  press  liaison 
officer  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a 
former  experienced  newspaperman,  to 
the  delegation’s  advisoo-  board,  their 
fears  were  somewhat  relieved.  It  is  felt 
now  that  Mr.  Pell  was  instrumental  in 
pointing  out  to  the  delegates  the  insidi¬ 
ous  faults  of  some  of  the  proposals,  and 
by  adroit  missionary  work,  obtaining  a 
backing  for  the  American  proposal.  The 
full  background  is  not  known  yet.  but 
newspapermen  Editor  &  Publisher 
talked  to  were  inclined  to  praise  Mr. 
Pell’s  efforts.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
later  appointment  of  Dr.  Irr'in  Stewart, 
of  the  state  department,  and  a  reputed 
authority  on  relations  between  the  press 
and  government  officials,  to  the  list  of 
delegates  strengthened  the  press’  efforts. 

Another  move  of  the  conference,  of 
benefit  to  the  whole  press,  was  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  conference’s  tariff  com¬ 
mission  of  a  reduction  in  the  “urgent” 
cablegram  rate.  Under  this  the  “urgent” 
rate  is  cut  from  treble  to  double  the 
ordinary  rates. 

The  so-called  “journalese”  cable  lan¬ 
guage,  intened  as  a  word  economy 
means,  was  abolished.  “Press  messages 
must  be  written  in  clear  language  and 
according  to  the  general  usage  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  written,”  the  rule  now 
says. 

Press  associations,  however,  do  not 
seem  much  agitated  by  this  ruling.  Mr. 
Furay  said,  for  instance,  that  United 
Press  correspondents  had  abandoned 
“cablese”  years  ago.  It  had  found  that 
skill  in  condensation  was  much  more 
economical  than  the  employment  of 
“journalese.” 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  are 
Mr.  Sykes,  I)r.  Charles  B.  Jolliffe,  chief 
engineer.  Federal  Radio  Commission ; 
Water  Lichtenstein,  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

JOHN  P.  FALLON  DIES 

John  P.  Fallon,  for  nine  years  with 
the  New  York  Ei'cning  Journal  where 
at  various  times  he  was  promotion 
manager,  assistant  advertising  manager, 
and  assistant  publisher,  died  Nov.  2  at 
Broad  Street  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
of  septic  poisoning  following  an  ab¬ 
dominal  operation.  He  was  formerly 
w’ith  the  Bush  Terminal,  New  York, 
and  with  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  had 
also  done  advertising  agency  work  and 
department  store  advertising  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


PRINTERS  CALLED  OUT 
IN  THREE  N.  Y.  SHOPS 

But  Majority  Return  When  Pay  Cut 

Is  Held  in  Abeyance — Arbitration 
Board  Considering  News¬ 
paper  Scale 

.\lthough  lacking  international  sanc¬ 
tion,  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  New 
York,  voted  Oct.  30  in  favor  of  a 
strike  among  the  book  and  job  members 
rather  than  accept  the  new  contract 
posted  last  week  in  plants  of  members 
of  the  Printers’  League  Section  of  the 
Employing  Printers’  Association. 

The  New  York  union  Nov.  2  ordered 
strikes  in  three  plants  where  employers 
had  put  into  effect  the  wage  reduction 
of  about  eight  per  cent  for  day  workers 
and  13  per  cent  for  night  workers. 
The  following  day,  however,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  between  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  two  of  the  shops  and  the 
union  whereby  the  status  quo  would 
be  in  effect  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
plant  was  being  operated  by  union  men. 
The  third  plant.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  was  being  operated  by  non¬ 
union  men.  The  three  shops  employed 
about  120  men. 

The  Printers’  League  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  it  had  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Charles  P.  Howard,  inter¬ 
national  president,  Nov.  3,  as  follows: 
“The  executive  committee  has  not  au¬ 
thorized  the  withdrawal  of  members 
from  any  office.  Wiring  instructions  to 
the  local  president.” 

The  local  union  held  that  its  action 
in  calling  for  strikes  in  the  plants  that 
put  the  wage  cut  into  effect  was  legal 
in  view  of  section  7,  article  19,  of  the 
union’s  strike  clauses  which  provides 
that  a  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  international  union  if  a 
lockout  or  reduction  of  wages  is  forced 
upon  it. 

The  union  asserted  it  would  continue 
calling  strikes  in  plants  that  put  the  new 
scale  into  effect. 

Both  the  Printers’  League  and  the 
union  took  space  in  New  York  papers 
Nov.  2  and  3  respectively  to  put  their 
views  before  the  public.  The  union 
said  it  demanded  a  status  quo  condition 
until  an  adjustment  was  made  between 
the  league  and  the  New  York  union. 
The  employers  said  that  “in  the  remote 
contingency”  of  a  strike,  “the  printers 
of  New  York  are  fully  prepared  to  man 
their  composing  rooms.” 

Arbitration  proceedings  between  the 
newspaper  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers  swung  into  action  this 
week  in  the  New  York  Times  Annex. 

The  board  of  arbitration,  recently 
completed  with  the  selection  of  John 
T.  Saulter,  of  Indianapolis,  as  chair¬ 
man,  convened  Oct.  31  to  accept  briefs 
from  both  sides.  The  arbitration  will 
determine  the  hours  and  wages  for  print¬ 
ers  on  New  York  newspapers. 

The  brief  for  the  publishers  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Harvey  Kelly,  chairman  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  special  standing  commit¬ 
tee,  as  counsel. 

The  publishers  requested  the  board 
to  reduce  wages  20  per  cent,  to  give 
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them  the  privilege  of  employing  the 
compositors  up  to  eight  hours  at  a 
single  price — they  now  work  7J  hours 
a  day — with  price  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time  after  eight  hours.  The  publishers 
asked  a  change  in  present  shift  hours 
so  that  there  would  be  provided  a  full 
12-hour  period  within  which  the  men 
would  work  not  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day. 

The  union  asked  for  the  adoption  of 
the  six-hour  day  six  days  a  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  basic  45-hour  week, 
and  also  a  wage  increase  of  $3  a  week. 
Austin  Hewson,  president  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  presented  the 
union’s  side. 

Besides  Mr.  Saulter,  the  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times, 
and  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  representing  the  publishers,  and 
W.  N.  P.  Reed  and  Sigmund  Oppen- 
heimer,  representing  the  union.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  appointed  to  the  board  after 
A.  B.  Chivers,  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  found  it  necessary  to  be  in  Bal¬ 
timore  for  business  reasons. 


RADIO  HIT  BY  RULING 

Chicago  Publisher!  Act  in  Banning 
Election  Returns 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  3 — Furnishing  of  City 
News  Bureau  election  returns  to  radio 
stations  prior  to  publication  in  local 
newspapers  is  prohibited  under  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  organization,  it  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  publisher  members,  who 
voted  unanimously  to  instruct  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  notify  all  members  that  use  of 
such  bulletins  for  broadcast  purposes 
would  be  in  violation  of  individual  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  news  bureau. 

Action  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  election  bulletins,  furnished 
by  the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chicago  and 
heretofore  broacast  over  the  radio,  was 
deferred  until  after  the  election,  because 
of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  general  ban,  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Chicago  Daily  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  City  News 
Bureau,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  today. 

The  net  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  publishers  is  that  all  early  local 
election  bulletins  available  for  late 
afternoon  extras  will  not  be  broadcast 
until  after  they  have  been  published  in 
the  papers.  Early  in  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Associated  Press  reports  will 
contain  City  News  Bureau  local  bulle¬ 
tins  and  will  doubtless  be  available  for 
broadcast  purposes. 
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MAY  KEEP  ELECTION 
NEWS  FROM  RADIO 

Wire  Services  Differ  on  Whether  to 

Furnish  Returns  to  Big  Chains _ _ 

Columbia  to  Use  Postal,  W,  U. 
and  Bulletin  Service 

The  complete  method  by  which  tht 
big  radio  networks  will  broadcast  elec¬ 
tion  returns  was  a  matter  of  doubt  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  this 
week. 

Paul  White,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  publicity  director,  said  his  sta¬ 
tion  was  going  to  use  Western  Union 
and  Postal  services,  and  possibly  bulle¬ 
tin  services  of  the  Netv  York  Times 
and  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  New  ( 
York.  I 

Frank  Mason,  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  said  N.B.C.  plans 
were  not  completed  and  could  not  be 
anticipated  at  this  time. 

What  did  appear  certain  was  that  un¬ 
less  some  agreement  is  reached  within 
a  few  days  neither  of  the  big  radio 
chains  would  use  press  association  re¬ 
ports  direct  from  headquarters. 

Karl  Bickel,  United  Press  president, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  U.P. 
under  no  circumstances  would  give  its 
service  gratis  this  year,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  charge  a  broad¬ 
caster  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  election,  with  the  additional  rev¬ 
enue  going  toward  reducing  the  sur¬ 
charge  newspapers  must  necessarily  pay 
for  election  service.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  election  coverage  as  between 
$35,000  and  $60,000. 

J.  V.  Connolly,  International  News 
Service  president,  said  that  the  I.N.S. 
would  neither  give  nor  sell  its  service 
directly  to  the  big  radio  chains.  He  felt, 
he  said,  that  by  doing  so  he  would  be  j 
giving  rival  news  disseminating  agencies  j 
a  “jump”  in  their  competition  with  ' 
client  newspapers.  . 

Editor  &  Publisher  also  learned  that  ■ 
the  -Associated  Press  had  let  it  be  known  * 
to  the  broadcasting  companies  that  the  i 
A.P.  service  was  not  available  to  any 
radio  chain  that  purchased  a  news 
service. 

All  three  services  gave  their  news 
free  to  the  radio  chains  in  the  1928 
election. 

.Amplifying  the  stand  of  the  United 
Press  Mr.  Bickel  said : 

“The  United  Press  has  no  expectation 
of  going  directly  on  the  air  election 
night  in  connection  with  any  of  the  big 
radio  chains. 

“We  are  entirely  opposed  to  giving 
away  United  Press  news  which  is  paid 
for  by  United  Press  newspapers,  to  the 
big  radio  systems,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  do  not  expect  it.  The  only  justifi¬ 
cation  for  such  a  step  would  be  that 
the  monetary  return  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  very  appreciable  reduction  in 
all  of  our  clients’  election  service 
charges.  Those  United  Press  news¬ 
papers  which  have  their  own  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities  may  utilize  United  Press 
election  service,  under  the  usual  restric¬ 
tions,  if  they  desire.  That  is  up  to 
them. 

“United  Press  was  the  first  press  as- 
siKiation  to  go  on  the  air  with  elec-  . 
tion  returns,  which  it  did  in  1924.  We 
now  think  that  the  time  has  arrived,  as 
far  as  the  United  Press  is  concerned,  to 
stay  off  the  air — unless  the  revenue 
therefrom  is  a  worthwhile  item  to  our 
clients.  Obviously  their  interests  are 
ours.” 


LEAS  RETAINS  BAKER 

Luke  Lea.  Tennessee  publisher,  and 
his  son,  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  of  Asheville, 
convicted  in  the  North  Carolina  court* 
of  conspiracy  to  misapply  the  funds  oi 
the  Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  .Asheville,  have  retained  Newton  D 
Baker  as  counsel. 

ARABAN  COFFEE  TO  HALL 

The  Araban  Coffee  Company  of  Boi- 
ton  has  appointed  the  Boston  agepcy 
of  .A.  B.  Hall  to  direct  its  advertising 
.A  newspaper  campaign  is  planned. 
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NEWSPRINT  NEEDS  STABILIZATION  PLAN 

Mersrer  Between  Publishing  and  Paper  Making  Industries  By  Interlocking  Their  Financial 
Interests  Urged — Would  Solve  Problems  of  Over-Production 


The  newsprint  situation  has  reached 
the  stage  where  it  once  more  forces 
newsprint  to  become  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  entire  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  frequently 
stated,  through  their  paper  committee 
and  also  in  other  official  ways,  that  they 
wish  to  see  newsprint  a  prosperous  and 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


past  12  to  18  years.  Some  years  prior 
to  1920,  several  publishers  got  their 
own  mills  and  one  mill  owner  bought  a 
newspaper.  About  1916  warnings  of 
coming  newsprint  shortage  were  offi¬ 
cially  and  very  plainly  issued  by  e.xecu- 
tives  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub- 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION  1920-1931 

'T’ABLE  showing  the  total  newsprint  consumption  by  years  for  the  years 
1- 1920  to  1931  inclusive  with  mill  prices  and  total  cost.  Under  “Estimated 
Tonnage”  is  shown  the  annual  tonnage  estimates  based  upon  the  actual  use 
in  1920  and  each  following  year  being  1.045  per  cent  of  the  preceding  year 
or  an  actual  cumulative  increase  of  4.5  per  cent. 


Tons  U.S. 
Actual 

’Averaged 

Price 

Estimated 

Year 

Consumption 

per  Ton 

Total  Cost 

Tonnage 

1920 

2,109,000 

$109 

$229,881,000 

2,109,000 

1921 

2,044,000 

104 

212,576,000 

2,203,900 

1922 

2,451,000 

70 

171,570,000 

2,303,079 

1923 

2,730,000 

75 

204,750,000 

2,416,718 

1924 

2,835,000 

74 

209,790,000 

2,525,460 

1925 

3,012,000 

70 

210,840,000 

2,639,000 

1926 

3,438,000 

65 

223,470,000 

2,757,855 

1927 

3,464,000 

65 

225,160,000 

2,882,958 

1928 

3,562,000 

62.50 

222,565,000 

3,012,691 

1929 

3,777,000 

55.20 

208,490,000 

3,148,262 

1930 

3,567,000 

55.20 

196,898,400 

3,289,930 

1931 

3,245,000 

36,234,000 

50 

162,250,000 

$2,488,300,000 

3,437,980 

32,726,826 

*The  yearly  price  per  ton 
price  varied  by  quarters. 

is  averaged  by  taking  tbe  quarters  in 

years  that 

vell-stabilized 

industry.  This 

wish  is 

ishers’  .Association  and  thi 

s  did  increase 

genuine.  Neither  industry  can  exist 
without  the  other.  It  takes  both  indus¬ 
tries  to  supply  the  public  with  that 
indispensable  factor  of  economic,  social 
and  political  life,  the  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  this  writer’s  firm  conviction  that 
co-operation,  full  and  complete  co-oper¬ 
ation,  is  now  more  nearly  feasible  than 
at  any  time  past.  When  these  two 
industries  do  establish  a  complete,  effi¬ 
cient  and  permanent  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  they  will  be  able  to  stabilize  news¬ 
print  at  profitable  levels,  and  to  stabilize 
publishing  costs  to  that  extent.  Then 
they  can  both  make  more  money.  That 
alone  is  worth  working  for. 

Stability  is  the  one  big  lack  and  the 
one  big  objective  of  our  economic  life 
right  now.  When  some  large  industry 
or  coalition  of  those  which  are  mutually 
dependent  like  these  two,  does  accom¬ 
plish  real  stability  as  far  as  its  own 
internal  affairs  are  involved,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  will  be  one  of  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  events  of  this  twentieth  century. 
When  many  industrial  or  economic 
blocs  can  and  do  accomplish  this  result, 
we  will  then  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
that  national  economic  condition  which 
has  been  the  dream  of  the  Utopians. 

The  writer  dares,  here,  to  offer  a 
method  for  this  accomplishment.  This 
method  suggests  that  the  two  industries 
should  be  organically  merged  by  a  well- 
designed  and  well-executed  interlocking 
of  their  financial  interests.  This  merg¬ 
ing  must  be  so  effected  that  the  interests 
of  each  industry  become,  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  the  mutual  interests  of  both.  They 
are  in  actual  fact  just  that  mutual  right 
now  but  they  don’t  behave  that  way 
much  of  the  time. 

It  is  neither  timely  nor  i)ertinent  to 
open  discussion  of  details.  But  it  is 
both  timely  and  pertinent  to  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  subject.  These  in¬ 
quiries  will  help  the  reader  to  sound  out 
his  own  interest  and  his  willingness  to 
consider  this  or  some  other  revolution¬ 
ary  step  to  cure  the  evils.  Now  is  a 
j^rfectly  good  time  to  stop  taking  Lil¬ 
liputian  views  of  large  events  and  large 
affairs.  Newsprint  supply  is  the  large 
affair  and  the  present  happenings  and 
what  will  follow  are  large  events. 

Would  this  proposed  merger  be  a 
revolutionary  step?  A  part  answer  can 
be  found  in  the  trends  shown  in  the 


interest  although  no  positive  action.  But 
following  1920  several  publishers  have 
become  all  or  part  owners  of  mills  and 
others  have  taken  self  protective  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  mills.  This  interlocking 
or  partial  verticalizing  of  the  publishing 
industry  exists  from  New  England  to 
Oregon. 

When  the  business  tide  swung  over 
to  where  the  buyer  held  the  advantage 
because  newsprint  production  capacity 
was  too  great,  one  large  newsprint 
organization  tried  the  method  of  extend¬ 
ing  financial  backing  to  publishing  units. 
This  was  discontinued  shortly.  The 
method  proved  to  be  undesired  and 
inept.  These  developments  do  clearly 
indicate  the  trend  toward  real  organic 
union. 

We  can  think  accurately  and  clearly 
if  we  take  a  a  short  review  of  the  bare 
facts  of  this  period.  This  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
have  now  arrived.  We  all  know  what 
is  going  on  right  now  on  the  surface 
of  this  newsprint  tonnage  war.  But  it 
is  even  more  essential  that  we  keep 
clearly  in  mind  what  has  led  up  to  this 
disaster. 

In  the  12  years  closed  December,  1931, 
our  United  States  newsprint  buyers 
bought  36,234,000  tons  of  newsprint. 
They  paid,  at  the  mills,  a  total  of 
$2,488,000,000.  This  averaged  more  than 
$200,000,000  per  year,  for  just  over 
3,000,00  tons  per  year.  This  exceeded 
$66  per  ton.  (See  box  showing  news¬ 
print  consumption  1920-1931.) 

There  was  this  wide  range  in  prices. 
In  1920,  the  top  showed  $130  per  ton. 
This  steadily  declined  with  some  oscilla¬ 
tions,  to  the  December,  last,  price  of 
$45  per  ton  at  mills.  The  recent  changes 
now  put  it  well  below  $40  per  ton. 

The  tonnage  volume  range  rus  e.x- 
actly  opposite  to  price  range.  In  1920 
we  used  2,109,000  tons.  This  rose  rap¬ 
idly  to  3,777,000  for  the  vear  1929  and 
has  since  receded  to  3,245.000  for  1931. 
The  prospect  for  1932  indicates  a  still 
further  decline  in  tonnage  of  about  12 
per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 

The  largest  total  yearly  cost  was 
that  of  $229,881,000  for  the  2,109,000 
of  1920.  The  largest  yearly  tonnage, 
namely  3.777,000  tons,  of  1929  cost 
$208,490,000.  Last  year,  1931,  we  used 
3,245.0(X)  tons  at  a  cost  of  $162,250,000. 


These  disastrous  fluctuations  will  be 
even  more  emphasized  when  the  returns 
for  1932  are  available.  Rough  forecasts 
indicate  use  of  under  3,000,000  tons  and 
a  total  cost  of  under  $125,000,000. 

The  range  in  production  capacity  is 
not  accurately  obtainable.  The  whole 
story  is  compassed  by  stating  simple 
facts.  In  1920  capacity  was  over¬ 
strained  and  other  paper  mills  diverted 
to  newsprint.  Contrast  the  year  1931 
which  showed  a  production  capacity  of 
5,700,000  tons.  Of  this  2,000,000  tons 
were  produced  by  U.  S.  mills  and  the 
rest  by  Canadian. 

Capital  structure  is  even  more  out  of 
proper  balance  than  capacity  in  mills. 
There  are  two  features  to  this  item. 
First  the  obvious  over-capacity.  This  is 
over-capitalization  to  just  that  extent. 
Second,  there  was  a  heavy  over-capital¬ 
ization  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
new  growth.  These  two  features  com¬ 
bined  have  produced  a  heavy  total  over- 
capitalization.  Speculation  on  how 
much  is  idle  now.  Shrinkage  of  nearly 
one-half  has  been  the  result  in  some  re¬ 
organizations  already  effected. 

This  capital  investment  divides 
roughly  into  $200,000,000  in  the  United 
States  and  about  $700,000,000  in  Canada. 
U.  S.  investors  supplied  nearly  $300,- 
000,000  of  the  Canadian  capitalization. 

This  shows  fairly  well  the  conditions 
which  now  exist.  The  next  logical 
feature  is  to  review  some  of  the  forces 
that  have  brought  us  to  this  point  and 
into  this  condition. 

Of  course  the  one  and  only  stimulus 
was  the  need  and  the  demands  of  the 
publishers  for  newsprint.  The  sky¬ 
rocket  prices  of  1920  started  most  of 
the  mischief  which  has  followed. 

What  followed?  Of  course  existing 
newsprint  mill  owners  set  out  to  grow 
with  their  growing  business  demands. 
This  was  exactly  proper.  Who 
wouldn’t  do  just  that?  Of  course  the 
opening  was  promising  for  promoters. 
We  got  them  in  plenty.  Newsprint 
shortage,  and  the  high  prices  were  well 
advertised  and  this  got  results.  The 
entry  of  newspaper  publishers  into 
newsprint  production  helped  swell  the 
total. 

Competition  for  leadership  in  news¬ 
print-making  engaged  Canada  as  a 
whole  against  all  comers.  Within  Can¬ 
ada,  the  provinces  competed  with  each 
other.  Canadian  officials  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  out  to  capture 
the  industry.  They  did. 

The  other  large  force  that  did  actu¬ 
ally  stimulate  this  expansion  was  the 
fear  of  timber  famine.  This  has  been 
a  real  fear  here.  This  fear  has  run 
the  entire  gamut  and  we  are  now  well 
over  it.  Today  we  seem  to  have  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  we  will  not  have 
a  famine  of  pulpwood.  Much  good 
work  and  necessary  work  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  concurrent  agitation  and 
the  aroused  interest.  The  results  won 
are  not  being  discounted  by  scant  notice 
here. 

Finally,  the  latest  mill  built  was  ob¬ 
viously  to  enable  the  export  of  power — 
as  newsprint — from  a  state  that  for¬ 
bids  export  of  “power,”  as  such. 

This  short  review  of  just  the  bare 
bones  of  the  facts  shows  well  enough 
why  we  got  to  this  present  overpro¬ 
duction  stage. 

From  this  point  let’s  try  to  look 
ahead.  If  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  events  for  this  past 
12  years  and  with  the  present  outlook — 
but  what’s  the  use  considering  that 
angle,  for  nobody  is  at  all  satisfied. 

The  first  item  is  the  budget  of  news¬ 
print  tonnage  likely  to  be  wanted,  the 
second  is  what  are  we  likely  to  have 
to  pay  for  it,  and  why. 

Tonnage  volume  is  unlikely  to  fall  be¬ 
low  that  used  in  the  past  12  years. 
Annual  use  cannot  be  expected  to  stick 


at  the  present  low  of  3,000,000  tons. 
How  shall  we  get  at  it? 

Forgetting  past  newsprint  tonnage 
increases  and  looking  at  our  national 
growth  in  consumers,  consumption  of 
goods,  and  in  the  expansion  of  capital 
investment  in  production  facilities,  we 
find  that  our  growth  is  upwards  of  four 
and  one-half  per  cent  annually. 


ESTIMATED  NEWSPRINT 

CONSUMPTION  1932-43 

^HE  actual  total  tonnage  con- 
sumed  in  1920-1931  exceeds  the 
estimated  tonnage  by  nearly  four 

million  tons,  showing 

that  the  I 

actual  rate  of  increase  exceeded  a 

1.5  per  cent  cumulative 

increase. 

Table  continued  in  the  estimates 
of  an  annual  4.5  per  rent  annual 

increase  in  consumption. 
1932  (less  than  3,000,000 

tons  used) 

3,592,680 

1933 

3,754,350 

1934 

3,913,295 

1935 

4,089,388 

1936 

4,273,410 

1937 

4,465,713 

1938 

4,666,670 

1939 

4,876,670 

1940 

5,096,120 

1941 

5,325,345 

1942 

5,564,985 

1943 

5,815,400 

55,537,000 

*  Estimated  total  newsprint  con- 

sumption  for  the  years 
1943  inclusive. 

1932  to 

Returning  to  newsprint  for  the  12 
year  period.  Had  we  used  this  4.5% 
factor  and  forecast  newsprint  needs  be¬ 
ginning  with  2,109,000  tons  in  1920,  we 
would  have  then  forecast  a  need  for  but 
32,000,000  tons.  VVe  used  36,000,000 
and  more.  Using  this  4.5%  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  much  below  all  past 
records,  we  can  need  about  55,000,000 
in  the  coming  12  years  inclusive  of 
1932.  We  can  reach  a  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  tonnage  of  5,000,000  about  1940. 

This  look  ahead  indicates  that  the 
present  production  capacity  will  not  be 
caught  up  with  in  volume  use  until  the 
year  1940.  This  is  a  vital  feature  of 
this  looking  ahead  to  see  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  This  is  a  big  part  of  the 
picture  in  the  present  credit  standing  of 
the  newsprint  industry  right  now.  If 
nature  merely  takes  her  course  a  whole 
lot  of  newsprint  production  will  be 
scrapped.  Nature  in  this  case  is  the 
creditor  group  as  represented  by  the 
banking  and  finance  groups. 

In  any  case,  can  prices  per  ton  stick 
at  their  present  low?  This  question  is 
not  answerable  except  in  general  terms. 
Does  anyone  wish  or  hope  for  commo¬ 
dity  prices  to  stick  at  their  present 
lows?  We  don’t.  That  is  just  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  come  back  from. 

But  if  prices  should  stick  there  for 
newsprint  the  conservative  estimate  of 
a  55  million  ton  total  in  12  years  would 
call  for  a  budget  cost  of  more  than  an¬ 
other  $2,000,000,000. 

With  those  foregoing  facts  in  mind 
we  may  ask  questions  of  the  future. 
The  first  one  is:  “Can  the  budget  cost 
of  newsprint  be  controlled  better  by  a 
merger  of  interests,  or  can  it  be  and 
will  it  be  better  to  just  let  nature  take 
its  course?” 

Men  used  to  management  of  larger 
affairs  can  readily  understand  that  the 
reduction  in  capital  structure  which  has 
started  and  of  which  there  is  obviously 
more  ahead,  is  due  to  reduce  that  cost 
item  of  overhead.  It  can  also  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that  by  a  merger  there  could  be 
other  large  reductions  in  cost  As  a 
small  item:  It  now  costs  around  $1 
per  ton  for  sales  expense.  That  item 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  BUYS  AND  MERGES 
POST;  SELLS  A.P.  TO  HEARST 

Reduces  Evening  Field  to  Three  Dailies — Financial  Consider¬ 
ation  Not  Disclosed — K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  Becomes 
Assistant  to  Col.  Knox  on  News 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  l — Purchase  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  last  Saturday  marked 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  city’s  oldest 


Col.  Frank  Knox  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr. 
evening  newspapers  and  reduced  the 
English  language  dailies  in  Chicago  to 
six,  three  morning  and  three  afternoon 
papers.  The  sale  was  handled  by  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Daily  News  publisher. 
The  financial  consideration  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Joint  announcement  was  made  of  the 
purchase  by  Col.  Knox  and  K.  L.  Ames, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Post,  Oct.  29.  Mr. 
.\mes  has  joined  the  Daily  News  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to 
the  publisher  and  president.  The  two 
papers  (were  combined  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  on  Monday. 

Sale  of  the  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  held  formerly  by  the  Post  and 
purchased  by  the  Daily  News,  to  the 
Chicago  American  was  announced  today 
by  Col.  Knox.  This  was  accomplished 
by  changing  the  name  of  the  Post  to  the 
Chicago  Repository  after  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  had  been  printed  on  Saturday.  The 
American  technically  purchased  the 
A.P.  membership  from  the  Repository, 
it  was  stated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Daily  News 
already  had  an  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  Col.  Knox  felt  it  was  not  good 
public  policy  for  only  one  standard¬ 
sized  evening  pajier  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Chicago  to  carry  A.P.  news.  He 
therefore  sold  the  membership  to  the 
.American,  a  Hearst  evening  paper.  The 
sale,  he  pointed  out,  stabilize  the  local 
evening  field  and  made  it  less  likely  of 
invasion  by  an  outside  competitor. 

The  transfer  of  the  A.P.  membership 
to  the  .\merican  gives  that  newspaper 
.\.P.  as  well  as  International  News 
Service.  The  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Daily  Times  each  have  A.P.  and  United 
Press  wire  services. 

Col.  Knox  also  announced  today  the 
sale  of  the  lease  of  the  Post  building 
and  equipment  at  415  North  La  Salle 
street  to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  John  Ames,  publisher,  and 
brother  of  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  declined  to 
comment  this  week  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  paper  would  move  into  the  Post 
building.  He  said  an  announcement  con¬ 
cerning  his  plans  would  be  made  soon. 
He  indicated,  however,  that  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  will  become  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  city  and  carry  all 
legal  advertising  previously  published  in 
the  Post. 

Col.  Knox  conferred  with  Herman 
Black,  .American  publisher  and  .S.  E. 
Thomason,  Daily  Times  publisher,  as 
to  the  Post's  former  jiosition  on  the 
newsstands,  and  explain^  that  the  Daily 
News  would  not  exercise  its„  right  to 
acquire  two  positions  on  each  stand.  .An 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  on  one 
third  of  the  newsstands,  each  evening 
pajier  will  have  two  positions  and  on 
the  rest  of  the  stands,  one  position. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Post  by  the  Daily  News 
was  as  follows : 

“This  consolidation  of  the  two  oldest 
evening  papers  in  Chicago  follows  a 
trend  which  has  been  notable  in  recent 
years  in  newsi>ai)er  circles,  out  of  which 


have  come  stronger  and  more  efficient 
newspapers  than  were  possible  under 
earlier  conditions. 

“It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  appealing  qualities  of  the  Evening 
Post,  manifest  in  that  paper  through  a 
history  of  43  years,  will  be  found  by  all 
of  its  readers  in  the  Daily  News.  It 
is  also  expected  that,  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  reader  clientele  of  the 
Evening  Post,  the  Daily  News  will 
become  a  more  effective  and  resultful 
medium  to  the  advertisers  who  use  its 
columns. 

“Every  worthwhile  newspaper  in¬ 
evitably  develops  a  personality  and 
individualitj'  of  its  own.  However,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  merging  of  these  two 
publications,  whose  purposes  have  run 
along  close  parallel  lines,  will  produce 
results  over  which  the  readers  of  both 
will  be  gratified.  The  best  features 
which  have  characterized  the  Evening 
Post  will  be  continued  in  the  Daily 
News,  and  we  hope  to  give  to  the  new 
members  of  the  Daily  News  family  of 
readers  who  come  to  us  from  the  Post 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  dependable 
medium  of  news. 

“The  acquisition  of  the  Evening  Post 
by  the  Daily  News  is  in  line  with  the 
readjustments  which  are  going  on  every¬ 
where  because  of  business  conditions. 
It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  that,  temporarily  at  least,  it  will 
create  unemployment  in  some  degree. 
It  is  our  hope,  however,  that  with  the 
return  of  business  to  normal  conditions 
this  situation  can  be  speedily  remedied.” 

.About  200  men  and  women  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  sale  of  the 
Post  to  the  Daily  News.  Of  this  num- 
l)er,  approximately  one-half  were  com¬ 
positors,  pressmen  and  delivery  men. 

Four  members  of  the  Post’s  news  and 
editorial  departments  joined  the  Daily 
News  staff  this  week,  Henry  J.  Smith, 
managing  editor,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  are:  Herman  G.  Seely, 
editorial  writer;  C.  J.  Bulliet,  art  and 
drama  critic;  John  .A.  Mirt,  financial 
writer;  and  Jun  Fujita,  photographer. 

Walter  Lippmann’s  syndicate  feature 
“Today  and  Tomorrow,”  formerly  in 
the  Post,  started  in  the  Daily  News 
today. 

In  announcing  the  new  feature,  the 
Daily  News  made  the  following  com¬ 
ment  ; 

“Mr.  Lippmann,  a  liberal  without 
party  affiliations,  favors  Franklin 
Rixjsevelt  for  the  Presidency.  As  a  sui>- 
jHirter  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  D^ily 
News  disagrees  with  some  of  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann’s  observations,  but  makes  them 
available  to  its  readers  as  a  part  of  its 
non-partisan  information  service.” 

.A  generation  ago  Chicago  had  1 1 
English  language  dailies,  ('ll!  the  morn¬ 
ing  side  were  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Herald,  Times,  Inter-Ocean,  Chronicle 
and  Record.  On  the  evening  side  were 
the  .\  exes.  Journal,  Post,  Dispatch  and 
.Mail.  W.  R.  Hearst  in  1900  launched 
the  .American  in  the  evening  and  the 
Examiner  in  the  morning.  The  Daily 
News  has  absorbed  not  only  the  Post, 
but  also  the  Journal.  The  Herald  and 
Examiner  represents  a  consolidation  of 
five  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  first  business  manager 
in  Chicago  was  John  C.  Eastman,  who 
quit  the  Hearst  service  in  1905  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  Journal,  which  he  published 
until  his  death  20  years  later.  In  a 
will,  unsuccessfully  contested  by  b'ast- 
nian  relatives,  he  left  the  Journal  to 
three  employes,  _  W.  F.  Dunn,  O.  L. 
Hall  and  H.  C.  Deuter,  who  shared 
their  interest  with  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
also  of  the  Journal.  The  employe  own¬ 
ers  carried  on  from  1925  to  1928  when 
•Mr.  Thomason  and  John  Stewart  Bryan 
bought  out  all  but  Mr.  Finnegan,  who 
remained  as  editor.  Within  a  year, 
Messrs.  Thomason  and  Bryan  disixjsed 


OMISSION  OF  COMM  AS 
.ANNOYED  KING 

MISSION  of  two  commas  in 
a  newspaper  story  recently 
caused  much  furore  in  Bangkok, 
capital  of  Siam. 

The  Malay  Mail,  it  seems,  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  with  the  headline 
“Ipoh  Man  Says  He  Is  Creditor  of 
King  of  Siam.”  Investigation  dis¬ 
closed  that  on  the  list  of  creditors 
of  a  person  named  Whitaker  who 
was  examined  during  bankruptcy 
proceedings  in  Ipoh  appeared  the 
following  item:  “King,  of  Siam, 
557,000.”  It  referred  to  E.  J.  King, 
an  .Australian  tin  miner  living  in 
Southern  Siam.  The  newspaper, 
however,  neglected  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  commas  and 
interpreted  the  item  under  the 
aforementioned  heading. 

In  an  official  disclaimer  it  was 
explained  by  the  government  that 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Privy- 
Purse  Department  had  ever  had 
any  connection  or  business  deal¬ 
ings  with  Mr.  Whitaker. 


(if  the  Journal  to  the  late  Walter  A. 
Strong,  then  publisher  of  the  Daily- 
News,  retaining  the  plant,  equipment 
and  staff  for  the  launching  of  the  tabloid 
Daily  Times. 

Col.  Knox,  former  Hearst  general 
manager,  and  Theodore  T.  Ellis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Fibre  Blanket 
Company,  purchased  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Daily  News  in  August, 
1931,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Strong. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Post  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  .April  29,  1890.  Its  editor, 
the  late  James  W.  Scott,  announced  in 
his  first  editorial  that  the  paper  would 
be  “not  the  w-eak  sister  but  the  big 
brother  of  its  competitors  in  the  morning 
field.”  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat  later  ac¬ 
quired  the  paper  and  was  its  publisher 
until  1901.  In  that  year  he  relinquished 
control  to  John  C.  Shaffer.  Under  Mr. 
Shaffer  the  Post  in  1929  constructed  a 
19-story  building  at  211  West  Wacker 
Drive  and  moved  the  plant  there  from 
its  old  location  at  16  South  Market 
street. 

In  February,  1931,  the  Post  was 
throw-n  into  receivership  through  a 
judgment  obtained  by  the  Arthur  Dixon 
Transfer  Company.  Mr.  Shaffer  had 
previously  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  paper.  Federal  Judge  Charles 
Woodw-ard  named  as  receiver  George 
Getz.  Chicago  coal  operator,  w'ho  acted 
as  publisher  for  two  wee'KS.  He  sold 
the  paper  at  auction  to  Mr.  .Ames,  then 
Iiublisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  at  a  reported  price  of 
$132.0(X).  Mr.  Ames  later  moved  the 
pajier's  offices  to  415  North  La  Salle 
street. 

THOMAS  PRAISES  PRESS 


Socialist  Says  Reporting  of  His 
Campaign  Has  Improved 

Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  candidate 
for  President,  in  an  interview  this  week 
with  Henry  Suydam  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  said  the  reporting  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  is  50  per  cent  better  this  year 
than  in  1928. 

“Then  most  reporters  didn’t  know 
Socialism  from  rheumatism,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  spoken  in  39  states 
and  declared  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  of  his  sjieeches  has  been  gtxid 
to  very  gixxl ;  20  per  cent  fair,  and  10 
per  cent  non-existent.  He  met  but  one 
case  of  what  he  called  malicious  mis¬ 
representation. 

He  said  the  best  report  of  any  of  his 
speeches  had  appeared  in  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  Republican  pajier. 

PARSONS  IN  MOBILE 

Ray  Parsons,  business  manager  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Record 
since  its  establishment  in  March,  1931, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Mobile  (.Ala.) 
Times  in  a  similar  capacity.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Daytona  Reach  Sun-Record 
Mr.  Parsons  was  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  for  five  vears. 


IOWA  PAPERS  APPEAL 
RADIO  RULING 


Dubuque  Telegraph  •  Herald  anj 

Timet-Journal  Allege  CommU- 
sion  Erred  in  Allowing  Sta¬ 
tion  in  East  Dubuque 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washinuto.n-,  Nov.  3— Charging  that 

the  action  is  in  violation  of  Cominis, 
sion  regulations,  the  Telegraph- Herald 
Company,  Dubuque,  la.,  publislier  of  the 
Telegraph-Herald  and  Times-Jourtui 
has  taken  an  ajiiieal  from  the  decisioj 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  which 
permitted  removal  of  Station  WKBB 
from  Joliet,  Ill.,  to  East  Dubuque,  III 
which  is  just  across  the  state  line  front 
Dubuque. 

The  appeal  is  based  on  several  allega¬ 
tions  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  considerable  emphasis  beiw 
laid  on  the  dissenting  opinion  rendered 
in  the  case  by  Commissioner  Harold  A. 
Lafount,  acting  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Request  for  a  stay  order  also 
was  filed  w  ith  the  Court  of  Appeals  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  attorney  for  the  .American 
New  spaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
counsel  for  the  Dubuque  dailies,  but  this 
w-as  denied. 

Sanders  Brothers  Radio  Station, 
owner  (if  WKBB,  has  admitted  its  in¬ 
tention  is  to  draw  on  Dubuque,  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  its  program  material  and 
financial  support,  the  appeal  declares, 
and  the  intention  also  is  to  render  lod 
service  to  Iowa  w-ith  a  station  just 
across  the  state  line  in  Illinois.  In 
this  connection,  the  Telegraph-Herald 
Co.  cited  a  Commission  regulation  to 
the  effect  that  facilities  assigned  to  each 
broadcast  station  shall  be  charged  to 
the  state  iti  which  the  main  studio  is 
located  regardless  of  the  location  of  die 
transmitter. 

Claiming  that  Sanders  Brothers  will 
locate  their  studio  for  the  Illinois  station 
in  Iowa,  the  Telegraph-Herald  (>. 
charges  violation  of  the  rule  which  pro¬ 
hibits  assignment  of  new-  facilities  to 
a  state  w-hich  already  has  more  than  its 
quota  and  claims  that  evidence  before 
the  Commission  was  such  that  no  con¬ 
clusion  could  be  draw-n  except  that 
denial  of  Station  WKBB’s  application 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

“The  Commission  erred  in  failing  to 
find  that  the  granting  of  the  application 
of  Station  WKBB  is  equivalent  to  an 
evasion  by  the  Commission  of  its  Rules 
and  Regulations.”  the  ajipeal  alleges. 
“The  Commission  erred  in  failing  to 
find  that  if  Dubuque,  la.,  is  entitld  to 
additional  broadcast  facilities,  such 
facilities  should  be  located  in  and 
directly  licensed  to  that  city  or  adjacent 
thereto  in  Iowa.” 

Other  alleged  errors  were  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  find  that  “the  actual 
and  practical  result”  of  the  decision  s 
the  placing  of  a  new  broadcasting  station 
in  Dubuque,  that  the  result  is  to  allo¬ 
cate  additional  radio  facilities  to  Iowa 
instead  of  to  Illinois,  that  h'ast  Dubuque. 
Ill.,  is  not  in  need  of  local  radio  sen-ice 
or  able  financially  and  commercially  to 
support  a  IcKal  station. 

Mr.  Hanson  declared  that  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Telegraph- Herald  Co.  wa< 
based  on  a  desire  to  provide  a  local 
station  in  the  city  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  “officially  in¬ 
formed”  the  [lapers  some  months  ago 
that  it  would  lie  impossible  to  grant  a 
license  for  a  new  station  in  Iowa  “be¬ 
cause  the  .State  of  Iowa  was  so  greafh 
over-quota.” 


DAILY  BUYS  RADIO  STATION 

The  Norfolk  (V^a.)  Ledger-Distvtii 
has  acquired  radio  station  WT.AR.  Nne- 
folk.  P.  .S.  Huber,  president,  anf 
Fred  Lewis,  treasurer,  of  the  Led^ 
Dispatch,  have  obtained  a  contract  vt 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  w 
the  station.  .Saxon  Holt,  of  the  ^ 
ness  office,  has  been  transferred  toJP 
station  as  advertising  director.  Pn* 
cation  of  radio  programs  have  beg* 
in  the  Ledger-Dispatch  as  paid  ad^' 
tising. 
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COMPOSING  ROOM  AUDITOR  CUT  COSTS 

Nashville  Banner  Syatem  Resulted  in  32%  Cut  in  Operation  Costs,  Brought  Greater  Efficiency, 
Without  Material  Reductions  in  Force — Plan  Valuable  in  Checking  Advertisements 


Leaks  m  composing  cosis  ire 

y  stopped  at  their  source  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  auditor  method,  m 

‘‘‘  the  opinion  of 

George  \V.  Hol¬ 
loway,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
composing  room 
of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  who 
through  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an 
auditor  in  the 
composing  room 
has  reduced  the 

costs  of  his  de- 
l>artnient  32  per 
cent  during  the 

G.  W.  Holiowat  past  few  months. 

At  tlie  same  time 
there  were  no  material  reductions  in  the 
composing  room  force  and  an  increase 
in  operation  efficiency  was  recorded. 

At  tire  beginning  of  the  present 
“hard  times”  Mr.  Holloway  found  him¬ 
self  faced  by  several  facts  which  might 
become  unpleasant  enough,  if  not  fore¬ 
stalled. 

His  publisher  had  given  a  voluntary 
$3  per  week  raise  that  he  desired  very 
much  to  retain  for  his  workmen.  He 


By  ROBERT  JAKES 


and  we  have  been  enabled  by  it  to  get 
in  several  good  words  in  behalf  of 
thrift,”  Mr.  Holloway  said. 

Mr.  Holloway  found  that  the  erratic 
flow  of  copy  from  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  was  costing  mone'’  and  that  time 
copy  was  costing  almost  as  much  to  set 
as  was  the  regular  news.  This  was 
one  of  the  places  where  he  had  been 
carrying  the  passed  “buck.” 

“I  don’t  any  more.  I  have  a  way  of 
proving  just  the  time  copy  arrives  and 
juts  the  time  it  is  made  up.  We  use  a 
time  clock  installed  a  few  months  ago. 
A  time  recording  device  company 
worked  out  the  plan  for  us,  and  now 
when  a  compositor  receives  material, 
the  time  is  noted,  as  is  also  the  time  the 
setting  is  finished. 

“When  an  advertisement  comes  from 
the  ad  hank,  the  compositor  immedi¬ 
ately  puts  the  number  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  on  his  time  sheet.  He  specifies 
the  kind  of  work  he  has  done  on  this 
particular  copy  and  the  amount  of  time 
reciuired  for  handling  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  this  record  is  turned  in  to 
our  auditor,  and  he  immediately  can 
figure  what  it  has  cost  to  produce  any 


ments.  Each  correction  man,  of  course, 
is  responsible  for  his  proof,  but  after 
our  first  edition  I  have  the  proofreaders 
recheck  so  carefully  that  we  can  elimi- 

DAILY  REPORT  COMPOSING  ROOM 


NEWS  CXJMPOSmON 


PROOF  READERS 


was  using  some  machinery  he  wished 
to  change  for  new  equipment  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  but  had  no  way  of  prov¬ 
ing  his  belief  that  it  was  far  more 
costly  to  operate  the  old  than  the  type 
he  wished  to  install.  He  felt  that  re¬ 
ductions  would  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  force  more  quickly  than 
they  were  made  in  other  departments 
of  the  paper,  unless  he  could  show  why 
they  should  not  be  made.  And  then, 
too,  he  had  the  feeling  many  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendents  have — that 
the  “buck”  about  a  number  of  things 


particular  advertisement. 

“Our  grocery  advertisements  are  the 
meanest  to  handle.  I  showed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  some  time  ago  that  a  five-column 
grocery  advertisement  we  were  running 
every  Friday  was  costing  us  around  $50 
to  produce  in  our  composing  room.  He 
could  not  believe  it,  and  wanted  to 
know  why.  I  had  my  proofs  and  I 
could  show  him  why.  As  a  result,  our 
publisher  took  the  figures  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  pre.scnt  the  facts  to 
the  general  manager  of  this  grocery 
company. 


Hmvt  W«rhwl  Niiw  Hour*  Workod-  Ad* 


MACHINISTS 


No.  N>.  AiiiMMit  MoctUoi*!* 


in  any  other  department.  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way  finds. 

During  the  depression  days,  Mr. 
Holloway  reports,  supplies  for  the 
composing  room  have  been  cut  to  the 
minimum  without  a  sacrifice  of  efficient 
operation.  There  has  been  no  material 
reduction  in  the  force,  although  a  five 
and  a  half  day  week  has  been  adopted, 
with  the  men  receiving  pay  for  44  hours 
weekly,  regardless  of  how  many  hours 
they  work. 

And  when  the  work  has  not  lasted, 
Mr.  Holloway  has  made  that  pay,  too. 
He  has  adopted  a  policy  of  having  the 
men  paint  and  clean  machinery  during 
their  spare  half  hours.  All  metal  work 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Banner 
has  had  a  new  coat  of  paint.  Light 
shades  have  been  repaint^  inside  and 
out,  all  machinery  has  been  recondi¬ 
tioned,  and  the  walls  have  been  cleaned 
and  repainted. 

“By  such  close  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  and  this  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  getting  more  pro¬ 
duction  than  fromerly  in  the  same 
amount  of  time,”  Mr.  Holloway  said. 

“We  are  proud  of  the  feeling  of 
security  and  loyalty  to  the  job  that  now 
prevails  in  our  composing  room.  With¬ 
out  the  auditor  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  retain  the  rnen  and  those 
left  would  have  been  expecting  the  axe 
to  fall  continually.  .Also  we  have  been 
enabled  to  convince  the  publisher  the 
system  we  used  in  handling  our  adver¬ 
tisement  composition  was  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  and  to  obtain  the  installation 
of  a  new  system  at  an  outlay  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  installation  of 
an  auditor  was  the  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  we  ever  made  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room.” 


was  passed  to  the  composing  room  with  “He  showed  him  we  were  losing  -  .  .  u  b 

a  nonchalance  that  was  hard  to  combat,  money  on  that  particular  account  and  This  form  is  given  to  the^  Banner  super- 

Concentration  on  the  problem  con-  asked  him  to  get  behind  his  advertising  inteiident  by  the  eoniposing  room  aimi- 
vinced  him  that  one  cannot  talk  to  pub-  department  to  stop  the  changes  of  mind  tor  each  day.  It  shows  exactly  what 
lishers  very  convincingly  about  feel-  about  type  faces  and  price  changes.  “^Portment  did  the  preceding  day. 

ings.  He  must  have  facts  and  then  “.After  our  noon  edition  we  do  not  The  information  to  go  on  this  blank  is 

more  facts — facts  reduced  to  dollars  permit  any  price  changes  unless  it  is  a  obmined  from  reports  received  by  the 
and  cents  and  hours.  typographical  error  on  our  part.  This  auditor  from  the  various  departments. 

.An  auditor  was  the  person  to  supply  goes  for  all  advertisements  now.  That 
such  facts.  The  proposal  struck  the  particular  grocery  advertisement  I  nate  the  necessity  of  rerunning  adver- 
publisher  favorably,  and  an  auditor  was  spoke  of  before  is  costing  us  but  tisements.  Within  four  months  we 
duly  installed  in  the  Banner’s  com-  around  $18  to  produce.  When  the  have  had  less  than  30  inches  of  reruns 
posing  room.  proof  of  it  comes  back  now,  changes  and  before  we  began  our  careful  check- 

“It  turned  out  to  be  the  most  profit-  in  price,  new  borders,  new  rules,  type  ing  system,  every  day  or  so  we  reran  a 
able  investment  we  ever  made,”  Mr.  changes  and  the  things  like  that  are  30-inch  advertisement,  because  of  some 
Holloway  said.  “We  now  know  ex-  not  specified — because  we  are  charging  careless  error.” 

actly  what  it  costs  to  produce  news,  for  them.  Cost  in  the  department  of  advertise- 

advertisements,  heads,  and  proofread-  “I  hold  the  proofreaders  absolutely  ment  composition  has  been  lowered 

ing.  We  know  these  costs,  not  by  the  responsible  for  errors  in  advertise-  more  by  the  audit  system  than  the  cost 
week  or  the  month,  but  by  the  day.  We 
are  able  to  determine  the  cost  of  each 
page  each  day  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  we  can  tell  readily  what  our  lino¬ 
type  composition  has  cost,  what  our 
advertising  department  has  cost,  what 
our  proofreading  has  cost,  and  what 
our  make-up  has  cost. 

“We  found  out  exactly  where  our 
leaks  were  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
take  steps  toward  correcting  them. 

Our  page  cost  has  been  lowered  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  the  composing  room  men  we 
formerly  had. 

“Every  composing  room  executive 
can  effect  a  saving  running  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  in  labor  costs  by  placing  in 
the  composing  room  a  good  auditor 
whose  specific  duty  it  is  to  install  and 
carry  out  whatever  system  he  finds  best 
suited  to  the  individual  case.  A  little 
more  time  devoted  to  auditing  and  not 
so  much  to  worrying  ahopt  the  business 
department  will  stop  a  multitude  of 
leaks,”  Air.  Holloway  said. 

The  auditor  of  the  Banner  is  given 
several  duties,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Holloway  as  a  general  utility  man. 

He  serves  as  secretary  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  makes  up  the  payroll,  and  pays  A  copy  of  this  form  is  attaehed  to  every  display,  local,  classified  and  national 
off  the  workers  after  the  money  has  ar-  copy  by  the  head  markup  man.  The  auditor  assembles  these  at  the  end  of  the 
rived  from  the  business  office  '  figures  out  the  exact  cost  of  every  advertisement  appearing  in  the 

“We  pay  off  our  own  men.  It  helps  Banner.  Each  person  taking  part  in  the  assembling  is  known  and  the  cheek 
further  the  feeling  of  unity  among  us  marks  indicate  the  kind  of  work. 


W.  B.  BROWN  RESIGNS 

Editor  of  Chicago  City  New*  Bureau 
Succeeded  By  Gershman 

Walter  B.  Brown,  for  the  past  30 
years  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau  and  known 
to  hundreds  of  newspapermen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  resigned.  The 
directorate,  composed  of  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  publishers  served  by  the  bureau, 
has  appointed  Isaac  Gershman,  for  the 
past  16  years  city  editor,  to  succeed 
him. 

Mr.  Brown  was  granted  a  pension 
and  will  reside  in  Tucson,  .Ariz.  He 
has  been  on  sick  leave  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  living  at  Santa  Fe.,  N.  M. 
Hundreds  of  managing  editors,  city  edi¬ 
tors,  syndicate  writers,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  reporters  learned  the 
rudiments  of  newspaper  reporting  under 
Mr.  Brown.  The  “alumni”  of  the  City- 
News  Bureau  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  and  include  men  in  high  execu¬ 
tive  po.sitions. 

Mr.  Brown  received  his  early  news¬ 
paper  training  on  a  weekly  paper  in 
Corning,  N.  Y.  He  later  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  worked  for  a  short  time  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  joined  the 
City  News  Bureau  in  1902,  shortly 
after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  local 
newspapers  as  a  cooperative  bureau. 
The  City  Press  .Association,  as  the 
bureau  was  originally  called,  was 
started  in  1893  by  A.  C.  Lecki  and 
Harry  L.  Saylor.  Mr.  Lecki  resigned 
in  1901  to  go  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  to  start 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  was  then  city  editor  of  the 
bureau,  became  general  manager  when 
Mr.  Saylor  died  in  1907. 

EDITOR  ACQUITTED 

Domenico  Trombetta,  editor  of  the 
Neiv  York  II  Grido  della  Stirpe,  Italian 
newspaper,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  after 
45  minutes  deliberation  in  the  Richmond 
County  Court,  Oct.  28  of  a  murder 
charge  based  on  the  killing  of  Salva¬ 
tore  .Arena  in  a  train  at  St.  George, 
S.  L,  July  4. 
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PLYMOUTH  READY  TO 
PUSH  NEW  MODEL 

Six-cylinder  1933  Car  Shown  to  25 

Dealer  Meetings,  With  Newspaper 

Campaign  Due  to  Begin  Soon — 
Franklin  “Olympic”  Launched 

An-  ambitious  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  program  for  the  new  six-cylinder 
Plymouth  automobile,  which  began  this 
week  with  a  radio  "convention"  of 
Plymouth  dealers  in  25  cities,  is  to  get 
under  way  as  fast  as  the  dealers  can  be 
supplied  with  new  models  for  demon¬ 
strations.  Newspaper  advertising  in  a 
thousand  or  more  papers  is  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  campaign,  it  is 
understood,  although  it  was  said  this 
week  that  lists  and  dates  were  not  yet 
definite.  Magazines  and  other  media 
will  also  be  used. 

The  Plymouth  dealers,  who  include 
all  DeSoto,  Dodge  and  Chrysler  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  been  supplied  with  copy 
and  mats  for  a  teaser  campaign  to  be 
run  at  once  at  dealers'  expense.  A 
dozen  advertisements,  three  columns  by 
10  inches,  are  included  in  this  campaign, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Plymouth 
agency,  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  New  York. 
Selling  copy,  in  addition  to  the  teaser 
advertisements,  is  being  made  available 
to  Plymouth  dealers  for  use  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  manufacturer  s  advertising  will 
probably  start  between  Nov.  17  and 
Nov.  25,  possibly  varying  in  different 
cities. 

Another  new  model  launched  this 
week  was  the  Olympic,  offered  by  the 
Franklin  .A.utomobile  Company  as  a 
means  of  invading  the  medium-priced 
field,  .\dvertisements  are  appearing  in 
newspapers  of  some  150  cities  this 
month.  The  Franklin  Olympic  sells  at 
$1,385,  or  $900  to  $1,000  less  than  any 
previous  Franklin-built  car. 

Many  forms  of  promotion  will  be 
used  to  call  attention  to  the  first  public 
showing  of  the  new  Plymouth  car. 
In  the  meantime  dealers  are  holding 
“pre-showings”  as  they  obtain  demon¬ 
stration  models. 

The  first  stroke  in  the  selling  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  1933  Plymouth  came  in 
the  radio  program  held  Nov.  1.  This 
ostensibly  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Plymouth  sales  force,  gathered  at  after¬ 
noon  meetings  in  25  cities,  and  Plymouth 
went  so  far  as  to  publish  large  copy  in 
bO  newspapers  "apologizing"  to  the 
radio  public  “because  we  may  be  re¬ 
placing  programs  which  you  hate  to 
miss.”  This  strategy  was  apparently 
successful  in  drawing  a  large  number 
of  listeners  and  a  great  number  of  wires 
were  received  not  only  from  Plymouth 
men  but  from  the  public.  Some  70 
orders  for  cars  were  wired  in,  it  is 
stated,  in  addition  to  orders  by  dealers. 

Climaxing  the  radio  program.  Walter 
P.  Chrysler  announced  the  prices  of 
the  new  models,  averaging  $60  lower 
than  old  prices.  At  each  meeting 
Plymouth  cars  which  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  view  throughout  the  speak¬ 
ing  were  then  uncovered. 

Incidentally,  the  Plymouth  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  no  occasion  to  collect  on  the 
$500,000  insurance  policy  which  it  took 
out  as  protection  against  interruptions 
of  the  broadcast  program. 


LOWER  RATE  IN  PEORIA 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript 
has  announced  new  general  advertising 
rates  of  11  cents  a  line,  open;  10  cents 
a  line  on  2,500-line  contracts;  9  cents 
for  5,000  lines;  and  8  cents  for  25,000 
lines.  These  replace  rates  ranging  be¬ 
tween  12  cents  open,  and  9  cents  for 
25,000  lines.  The  rates  cover  insertion 
morning  and  evening  (solcf  only  in 
combination )  or  Sunday  edition. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEETING 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  Times  and  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  this 
week  announced  January  11-13  have 
been  tentatively  fixed  as  the  dates  for 
the  annual  newspaper  institute  at  the 
Universitv  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 


LORIMER  SUCCEEDS  CYRUS  CURTIS 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  George  Horace  Lorimer 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS  resigned 
Oct.  28  as  president  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  and  announced 
that  George  Horace  Lorimer  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Curtis  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
company  publishes  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Lorimer 
is  editor  of  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

.Announcement  of  the  change  in 
officers  was  made  at  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  Im¬ 


mediately  upon  accepting  Mr.  Curtis's 
resignation,  the  board  elected  him  chair¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Lorimer  president. 

“Mr.  Curtis,  at  82  years  of  age,”  the 
board's  statement  said,  "wishes  to  be 
relieved  of  the  cares  and  details  of 
active  management  and  belives  that  the 
younger  generation  should  assume  them. 

“In  accordance  with  his  expressed 
wishes.  Mr.  Lorimer,  first  vice-president 
of  the  company,  was  elected  president, 
and  Walter  D.  Fuller,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent." 


KELLY  -  SMITH  WINS 
SUIT  BY  AGENCY 


Leon  M.  Dick  Fails  to  Prove  Breach 

of  Contract  in  Plan  for  Shoppers* 
Column,  Which  Was  Rejected 
by  Westchester  Newspapers 

After  a  trial  before  Justice  J.  M. 
Lewis,  in  the  Third  District  Municipal 
Court,  West  54th  Street,  New  York 
City,  Oct.  27,  a  judgment  was  rendered 
against  Leon  Dick  Associates,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
missing  its  complaint  with  costs,  in  an 
action  instituted  against  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Leon  M.  Dick,  president  of  the  Dick 
agency,  with  offices  at  the  Alamac 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  was  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  only  witness. 

Mr.  Dick  tried  to  prove  that  one  of 
the  Kelly-Smith  employees  had  made  a 
contract  by  telephone  to  engage  him  and 
his  corporation  to  secure  and  place 
through  the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  New 
York  City  department  store  advertising 
for  the  Westchester  County  Group  of 
newspapers.  He  alleged  that  in  reliance 
on  the  conversation  he  had  printed  5,(X)0 
rate  cards,  sales  literature  and  had  hired 
salesmen  and  office  help  at  a  total  cost 
of  $950,  which  was  the  amount  asked 
in  the  suit. 

The  W’estchester  newspapers’  adver¬ 
tising  manager  refused  to  consider 
Dick’s  plan,  which  called  for  a  shoppers’ 
column  in  reader  type,  to  appear  in  the 
Westchester  newspapers  under  the 
heading,  “This  Week  in  New  York.” 
Mr.  Dick  had  planned  to  pay  regular 
display  rates  for  the  space,  and  to  re¬ 
sell  it  at  rates  about  three  times  as  high. 
He  did  not  claim  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  had  obtained  any  contracts  with 
advertisers,  nor  that  he  had  offered  any 
advertising  for  insertion. 

A.  C.  CANTLEY 

.Abel  C.  Cantley,  70,  newspaperman, 
died  Oct.  31  at  his  home  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  He  had  been  with  the  St.  Joseph 
Nezvs-Press  and  Gazette  for  about  two 
years,  as  telegraph  editor  and  feature 
writer.  Prior  to  this  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  .^tar  staff  for  13 
years.  He  began  his  career  on  the 
Richmond  find.)  Daily  Palladium,  and 
in  1888  joined  the  .^t.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


PRICE  BROS.  IN  DEFAULT 


Newsprint  Concern  Could  Not  Meet 

Interest  Payment  on  Bonds 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Moxtre.m.,  Nov.  3— .After  having 
made  every  effort  to  arrange  for  the 
I>ayment  of  interest  due  Oct.  31  on 
$1L051,(>00  six  per  cent  first  mortgage 
bonds  which  became  due  Aug.  1  last,  the 
directors  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co..  Ltd., 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  Canada’s 
newsprint  concerns,  announced  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  payment  of  such  inter¬ 
est  have  not  been  made. 

“The  cash  resources  of  the  company 
are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  this 
payment.”  the  board  stated.  “Negotia¬ 
tions  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds  from  out¬ 
side  sources  have  failed  to  materialize. 
The  recent  unfavorable  developments  in 
the  industry  have  been  a  contributing 
factor.” 

The  bondholders  now  have  the  right 
to  empower  the  trustee  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  is  deemed  best  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  .An  announcement  from  the 
committee  is  expected  soon. 

DAILY  RAISES  SALARIES 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publi.shkr) 

Washington*.  Nov.  2 — Announce¬ 
ment  that  .salaries  of  employes  of  the 
United  States  Daily,  previously  reduced 
on  three  separate  occasions  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  would  be  raised  10 
per  cent  was  made  here  this  week.  The 
circulation  department  of  the  Daily  re¬ 
cently  circularized  all  subscribers  point¬ 
ing  out  that  drastic  reductions  in  wages 
were  required  by  decreases  in  revenues. 
The  first  reduction  in  salaries,  10  per 
cent,  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1931 : 
the  second,  of  the  same  type,  came  a 
year  later:  and  the  third,  of  25  per 
cent  was  effected  about  two  months  ago. 

MRS.  MARIE  L.  WELDON 

Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Weldon,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Netv  York  Times  staff  31 
years,  many  years  as  society  editor, 
died  at  her  home  in  New  Yorlc  Oct.  28. 
She  was  73  years  old.  She  joined  the 
Times  in  190l  and  for  several  years 
was  a  society  reporter.  Her  society 
editorship  included  the  years  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  New  York’s 
elite  danced  the  cotillion  and  gave 
lavish  entertainments.  She  numbered 
many  society  leaders  of  the  time  among 
her  friends.  For  many  years  she  wrote 
a  weekly  column  on  societv  fashions. 


NEWSPRINT  HEARINGS 
ORDERED  REOPENED 

I.C.C.  Grants  Petition  of  A.N.Pj^ 
and  Others  to  Bring  Record  to 
Date — To  Start  Nov.  28 
in  New  York  City 

By  George  H.  Manni.ng 
( Wa.'ihington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Nov.  2.— Consolid#. 
iiig  several  related  cases,  the  Interstjtt 
Commerce  Commission  today  granted 
the  petition  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  and  directed  that  the 
prolonged  newsprint  investigation  be  r^ 
opened  to  bring  the  record  up  to 
Further  hearings  in  the  case  will  opej  ■ 
Nov.  28  at  the  Hotel  New  A'orker,  New 
York  City,  before  Examiner  John  H, 
Howell,  whose  proposed  report  has  b« 
attacked  by  several  complainants  on  tie 
ground  that  it  is  not  based  on  a  com- 
plete  picture  of  conditions  affecting 
both  newsprint  and  publishing. 

Parties  should  present  besides  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  changed  conditions 
since  the  close  of  the  former  hearings, 
evidence  as  to  matters  covered  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  examiner  in  his  pro- 
IK>sed  report,  the  Commission  ordered. 

In  this  connection  special  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  desirability  of  having  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  about  rates  from  inter¬ 
national  boundary  points.  Canadini 
lines  protested  against  authority  of  the 
I.C.C.  to  act  on  international  rates,  la 
Howell’s  report  contained  a  recommen 
dation  that  carriers  be  required  to  nais- 
tain  reasonable  rates  from  boundarv 
points  to  domestic  destinations. 

The  Commission  in  its  order  appoint¬ 
ing  date  for  a  hearing  said  the  record 
should  be  made  as  complete  as  prat-  i 
ticable  and  that  it  is  “highly  desiraWe' 
that  statements  of  movements  from  the  | 
various  origins  to  the  several  territories  , 
of  destination  be  as  informative  as  J 
practicable  and  uniform  regarding  j 
periods.  ■ 

GANNETT  BUYS  STATION  I 


Acquires  Controlling  Interest  h 
WHEC  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publibheh) 

Rochester,  Nov.  1 — Radio  Station 
WHEC  changed  hands  this  week  when 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  acquired  controlling  inte^ 
in  the  station  from  Lawrence  G.  Hick¬ 
son,  its  founder.  During  the  dedicators 
program  Monday  night,  Mr.  Gannett 
expressed  his  belief  that  radio  is  a 
natural  supplement  to  the  newspaper, 
not  its  rival,  and  that  it  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  printed  page.  Tde 
grams  of  congratulations  from  a 
of  publishers  controlling  radio  stations 
expressed  the  same  idea. 

Mr.  Gannett  was  among  the  pioneers 
in  newspaper  owernship  of  radio  sti- 
tions.  Eleven  years  ago  with  Mr- 
Hickson,  whose  interest  in  WHEC  k 
has  now  acquired,  he  establish^  WHQ 
in  the  old  Times-Union  building  in 
Rochester.  Subsequently  this  was  sw 
to  the  Stromberg-Carison  Company, 
which  established  station  WHAM. 

Station  WHEC  now  acquired  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Gannett  Company.  In^ 
which  controls  the  newspapers  in  the ' 
Gannett  group.  Individual  (Jaiweft 
newspapers  also  have  radio  affiliatiw-  | 
The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  controls 
tion  WESG,  and  the  Albany  Kmcir- 
bocker-Press  and  Evening  News  n>" 
an  interest  in  station  WQKO. 

Clarence  Wheeler  will  continue » 
executive  vice-president  and  directors 
WHEC,  and  (junnar  O.  Wiig  as  go* 
eral  manager.  WHEC  operates  (»* 
frequency  of  14.30  kilocycles  with* 
wave  length  of  210  meters. 
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OKLAHOMA  DAILY  SOLD  ' 

Sale  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  jj 

ing  News  to  James  T.  Jackson,  FI  3 
lisher  of  the  Seminole  Producer,* 
afternoon  paper,  was  announced  ^  ^ 

31  by  W.  S.  Livingston,  News  pu™'^  it 
Mr.  Jackson  said  the  morning  daily*®  j, 

be  converted  into  a  weekly. 
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Feats  of  Van  Anda  of  the  Times 

Times  Executive  Took  Infinite  Pains  to  Insure  Accuracy  In  Every  Story — Had  Principals 
1  [Sign  Interviews  Which  Might  Be  Disputed — Surprised  Staff  By  Knowledge  of  Egyptology 


By  BARNETT  FINE 

Master  of  Science  in  Journaliom,  Columbia  University 

Copyright  19S2  by  Editor  rf  Publisher  Co. 


CHAPTER  V 

After  the  VVorld  War  was  over, 
Mr  \'an  Anda  recognized  the  full 
significance  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty.  He  printed  more  news  about 
President  Wilson’s  views  than  any 
other  paper.  The  announcement  that 
Mr  Wilson  was  going  to  Europe 
created  a  sensation,  but  the  managing 
editor  capped  it  with  another.  James 
M  Beck  had  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  protesting  against  Wilson’s 
going,  and  intimating  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  Vice-president  Mar¬ 
shall  to  act  as  President.  In  fact, 
many  people  thought  that  the  Vice- 
President  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Van  Anda  received  the  dis¬ 
patch  on  Beck’s  speech  just  before 
dinner,  and  the  first  thing  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  reach  Marshall  and  ask 
him  his  views  on  the  question  of 
assuming  the  duties  of  President. 
However,  the  Vice-President  was  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  scheduled  to 
speak,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
in  touch  with  him  personally.  But 
Mr.  Van  Anda  never  admitted  that 
anything  was  impossible. 

“Call  up  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  hotel 
at  Boston  and  see  if  you  can  get  him 
to  comment  on  Beck’s  speech,”  Mr. 
Van  Anda  told  one  of  the  Times’  re¬ 
porters. 

The  reporter,  Edward  Klauber, 
could  not  hide  his  surprise. 

“Imagine  that!”  he  relates.  “Why, 

I  told  him,  interviewing  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  on  such  a  delicate  matter  simply 
couldn’t  be  done  over  the  telephone. 
But  Mr.  Van  Anda  wouldn’t  listen 
to  me. 

‘“Go  ahead  and  ’phone,’  he  ordered. 
“Well,  I  got  Marshall  on  the 
’phone,  and  began  questioning  him 
about  Beck’s  statement. 

“  ‘I  can’t  talk  to  you  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  about  it,’  the  Vice-President 
promptly  answered. 

“I  tried  pleading  with  him,  but  to 
no  avail.  I  couldn’t  get  anything  out 
of  him  at  all.  Just  when  I  could  al¬ 
most  hear  the  click  of  the  receiver, 
I  followed  a  rule  that  has  helped  me 
many  times.  That  is,  when  you  have 
nothing  to  lose,  go  ahead  and  take  a 
long  chance.  I  simulated  anger,  and 
said  to  Mr.  Marshall:  ‘There  is  no 
use  in  being  secretive  about  it,  Mr. 
Vice-President.  You  shouldn’t  hold 
out  on  the  people  like  this.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  them.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  how  you  will  act.’ 

“Marshall  began  to  protest  that  he 
was  not  holding  out,  and  before  he 
knew  it,  he  was  giving  me  an  inter¬ 
view  that  he  had  never  expected  to 
give.  I  think  he  said  more  than  he 
realized  at  the  time.  He  rather  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
become  acting  President  during  Wil¬ 
son’s  absence. 

“I  finally  came  out  of  the  booth, 
feeling  all  exhausted  and  excited.  The 
night  editor  beckoned  me  to  come 
over  and  said: 

“‘Did  you  get  him?’ 

“I  told  him  everything  that  Mar¬ 
shall  had  said.  I  relayed  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Vice-President 
would  not  object  to  taking  Wilson’s 
place. 

“The  editor  whistled  and  replied: 
I  wouldn’t  have  believed  he’d  say 
such  things  over  the  phone.  Write 
everything  that  you  have.’ 

“I  did.  While  I  was  working,  Mr. 
Van  Anda  rushed  over  to  my  desk, 
looked  at  the  copy,  and  began  editing 
It  himself.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw 
®  2s  genuinely  excited  as  was 
this  managing  editor.  He  seized  the 
popy,  read  it  avidly,  and  then  played 
It  into  a  two  column  box  that  ran 
trom  top  to  bottom  on  the  front  page 


of  the  Times.  After  it  was  off  his 
hands,  and  before  the  first  edition 
went  to  press,  Mr.  Van  Anda  began 
to  question  me.  He  put  me  through 
a  torrid  examination ;  not  that  he 
doubted  my  word,  but  just  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  a  slip-up. 

“  ‘How  did  you  know  it  was  Vice- 
President  Marshall  you  talked  to?’ 
he  asked  me. 

“  ‘I  recognized  his  voice,’  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“  ‘Have  you  ever  heard  his  voice 
before?’ 

“‘Yes,  many  times,’  I  replied. 

“‘Where,  for  instance?’  Mr.  Van 
Anda  queried  relentlessly. 

“I  told  him,  mentioning  several 
places. 

“  ‘Are  you  certain  it  was  the  Vice- 
President  and  not  some  other  Mar¬ 
shall  to  whom  you  spoke?  Couldn’t 
there  have  been  two  Slarshalls  in  the 
hotel?’  Mr.  Van  .-\nda  commenced 
again,  on  a  new  track. 

“I  assured  him  that  I  was  certain, 
but  it  did  not  suffice. 

“‘Did  you  call  him  Mr.  Marshall 
or  Mr.  Vice-President?’  he  patiently 
demanded. 

“ ‘.\t  times  I  called  him  Mr.  Vice- 
President  and  at  times  Mr.  Marshall: 
I  used  both  terms,’  I  reassured  him. 

“Mr.  Van  Anda  had  a  tremendous 
story,  and  he  knew  it.  His  vibrating 
excitement  swept  through  the  office. 
After  I  had  been  put  through  the 
above  catechism,  and  had,  I  thought, 
thoroughly  satisfied  him  on  the  story, 
I  went  back  to  my  desk.  A  few 
moments  later  he  called  me  over  to 
his  office  once  again. 

“  ‘This  story  is  so  big,’  he  began 
‘that  the  Times  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  chance  on  having  it  denied.  Did 
you  take  notes?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  I  took  plenty  of  notes,’  I 
answered. 


“  ‘What  did  you  do  with  the  notes 
that  you  took?’  Mr.  \’an  .-Vnda  wanted 
to  know. 

“  'Oh,  I  have  them  in  my  desk, 
filed  away,’  I  replied. 

“Even  so,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
reassured.  .■Mthough  he  had  one  of 
the  biggest  ‘beats’  of  the  year  in  his 
bands,  he  held  up  the  story  for  fur¬ 
ther  checking.  He  made  a  summary 
of  the  points  that  Vice-President 
Marshall  had  given  me  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  wired  them  to  his  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Boston  with  instructions  to  see 
Marshall  and  verify  them,  and  then 
he  felt  satisfied. 

“He  refused  to  release  the  story 
until  he  received  a  wire  of  confirma¬ 
tion  from  Boston.  Yes,  Marshall  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  summary  was  correct. 
.\s  soon  as  the  O.K.  arrived  in  the 
office,  away  we  went.  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Van  .\nda  so  keen,  yet  he  risked 
the  story — not  that  he  doubted  me — 
but  because  if  Marshall  had  denied 
his  statements,  it  would  have  injured 
the  prestige  of  the  Times  for  accu¬ 
racy. 

“.•\bout  two  years  later  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Van  .\nda  after  working 
hours.  One  of  the  curious  virtues  of 
this  man  was  that  he  never  forgot  a 
good  story  but  alway  forgot  a  bad 
one.  Your  mistakes  or  ill-deeds  were 
soon  forgotten  but  your  ‘beats’  would 
be  long  remembered.  I  said  to  him: 

“  ‘Do  you  remember  that  day  we 
ran  the  ilarshall  story?’ 

“‘I  certainly  do,’  he  replied.  ‘You 
did  a  splendid  piece  of  work  that  day.’ 

“  ’Thank  you,’  I  answered.  ‘But 
there  is  one  thing  I  never  told  you 
about  the  interview.’ 

“  ‘What  is  that?’  he  asked  curiously. 

“‘Remember  I  told  you  that  I  took 
copious  notes?’ 

“‘Yes,  I  asked  you  about  that,’ 
Mr.  Van  Anda  answered. 

“  ‘Well,  I  took  plenty  of  notes,  but 


WILL  ROGERS  ARRIVES  IN  CHILE 


Will  Rogers,  humorist  and  McNaught  Syndicate  writer,  who  has  just  returned 
to  New  York  after  an  air  tour  of  South  America,  photographed  recently  on  his 
arrival  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  Rogers;  Gerald  Dempsey,  Santa 
Barbara,  traveling  with  him;  American  Ambassador  W.  S.  Culbertson,  and 
Harold  P.  Rraman,  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Santiago  bureau. 


I  didn't  mention  at  the  time  that  I 
couldn't  read  a  word  of  what  I  had 
written.’ 

‘“What  do  you  mean?’  he  wanted 
to  know. 

“  ‘Why,  writing  with  one  hand  and 
holding  the  telephone  receiver  with 
the  other  in  a  closed  booth  made  my 
notes  entirely  illegible.  1  had  a  bunch 
of  hieroglyphics  that  were  absolutely 
unreadable.  But  I  didn’t  need  any 
notes.  Talking  it  over  with  the  night 
editor  and  then  with  you  had  made  a 
photographic  impression  of  the  en¬ 
tire  story  on  my  mind.  Still,  the  fact 
is,  I  just  couldn’t  read  a  solitary  line 
of  my  writing.’ 

“Mr.  Van  Anda  laughed  heartily 
at  this  disclosure.” 

“Wilson  was  still  alive,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  precedent 
if  Marshall  had  taken  over  the  Presi¬ 
dency,”  Mr.  Van  Anda  said  later  in 
reviewing  the  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions  that  had  been  taken.  “It  was 
highly  important  that  he  be  quoted 
accurately.” 

A  distinguished  Italian  nobleman 
had  been  interviewed  by  the  Times. 
He  spoke  openly  and  frankly,  present¬ 
ing  a  number  of  rather  sensational 
views  on  existing  conditions  in  his 
country.  Everything  was  fine,  but 
when  this  nobleman  returned  to  Italy 
■shortly  thereafter,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  hornet’s  nest.  The 
Italian  press  printed  derogatory  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  message  that  had 
been  given  to  the  Times,  and  it  al¬ 
most  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  official 
governmental  action  would  be  taken 
against  the  unfortunate  traveler.  In 
order  to  save  himself,  the  nobleman 
did  the  obvious  thing — he  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  interview.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  to  his  countrymen  that  he 
had  not  only  been  unjustly  perse¬ 
cuted  by  his  own  fellow  men,  but  that 
the  story  appearing  in  the  Times  was 
a  complete  fabrication. 

One  of  the  Italian  papers  cabled 
these  remarks  to  the  Times.  Mr.  Van 
Anda,  more  amused  than  indignant, 
immediately  went  to  his  safe,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
interview,  which  he  had  carefully 
preserved.  At  the  bottom  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  was  the  signature  of  the 
Italian,  stating  that  he  had  read  the 
story  and  that  it  met  with  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Mr.  Van  Anda  cabled  the 
facts  to  Italy.  This  act  rather  effec¬ 
tively  curtailed  further  denials  on  the 
part  of  the  visiting  statesman. 

On  another  occasion  the  Times  in¬ 
terviewed  William  Watson,  then  poet 
laureate  of  England.  He  had  just  writ¬ 
ten  a  poem  called  “The  Woman  with 
the  Serpent’s  Tongue.”  It  began: 
“She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young,  the 
woman  with  the  Serpent’s  tongue.” 

Mr.  \’an  Anda  heard  that  this  poem 
was  meant  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Asquith, 
the  famous  wife  of  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  a  reporter  to  interview  Wat¬ 
son  as  to  the  truth  of  that  rumor. 
When  the  reporter  came  back,  he 
showed  Mr.  Van  .Anda  a  copy  of 
his  interview,  in  which  Watson  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  referred  to 
Mrs.  Asquith.  After  glancing  at  the 
story,  the  managing  editor  imme¬ 
diately  sent  the  reporter  back  to  Wat¬ 
son  with  instructions  to  get  the  poet’s 
signature,  attesting  that  the  interview 
was  accurate.  Mr.  Van  Anda  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  the  Times  had 
Watson’s  initials  on  the  story  in  case 
he  tried  to  deny  it.  He  realized,  or 
course,  that  when  this  interview 
appeared  in  print  it  would  create  a 
much  greater  uproar  than  Watson 
realized. 

Watson  did  attempt  a  denial  but  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CHICAGO  PRINTERS  REJECT  SCALE 
AGREEMENT  WITH  NEWSPAPERS 

Committee’s  Compromise  Settlement  Calling  For  Wage 
Reduction  is  Refused  When  Put  To  a  Vote  By  Local 
President — Negotiations  To  Continue 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  il. — Members  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  Xo. 
lO  turned  down  a  compromise  wage 
scale  settlement,  drafted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  union  headed  by  Charles  P. 
Howard,  president  of  I.T.U.,  and  a 
committee  from  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  by  a  vote  of 
636  to  139  at  the  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  union  here  yesterday.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  the 
proposed  adoption  of  the  five-day  week 
and  a  reduction  of  “i  cents  an  hour 
for  day  work  and  1 1  cents  for  night, 
the  union  instructed  its  scale  commit¬ 
tee  to  continue  negotiations  with  the 
publishers. 

President  Howard  was  pre.sent  at 
yesterday’s  meeting  and  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  compromise  settlement.  William 
Hedger,  president  of  C.T.U.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  minority  opinion  of  the  scale 
committee  and  opposed  the  proposed 
one-year  contract  on  the  grounds  that 
the  compromise  settlement  failed  to 
contain  a  clau.se  which  stated  that  at  the 
end  of  11  months  the  contracting  parties 
should  go  into  conference  and  determine 
what  the  working  conditions  should  be 
for  a  new  contract  periixl.  and  if  fail¬ 
ing  to  agree,  the  .scale  would  revert 
back  to  the  present  rate  of  $1.40  an 
hour  for  days  and  $1.51  for  nights.  He 
also  objected  to  the  increased  hours 
and  declared  that  with  the  sixth  day 
under  the  control  of  the  newspaper 
foreman,  unemployed  printers  would 
not  benefit  as  much  as  under  the 
present  plan. 

Martin  Kelly,  secretary  of  Chicago 
Local,  A.N.P.A.,  commented  upon  the 
action  of  the  union  in  rejecting  the 
compromise  settlement  as  follows: 

"Up  to  the  dav  of  the  last  meeting  it 
was  understood  that  anv  compromise 
suggestions  worked  out  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  would  have  the  unanimous 
supiHirt  of  each  committee  when  re¬ 
porting  to  its  principals.  However,  at 
the  last  meeting,  Oct.  28,  President 
Hedger  and  one  other  member  of  the 
union  committee  stated  they  would 
oppo.se  the  compromise  suggestions  on 
the  floor  of  the  union.  The  action  of 
the  union  relieved  the  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  of  its  responsibility  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection.” 

Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  Mr.  Hedger’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  a  clause  be  inserted  for 
re-consideration  at  the  end  of  11 
months,  with  the  scale  reverting  back 
to  the  present  one  if  the  contracting 
parties  failed  to  agree,  would  set  a 
precedent,  permitting  publishers  who 
have  received  reductions  to  demand 
from  the  union  a  clause  reverting  to 
the  old  scale  when  the  union  asks  for 
an  increase. 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Hedger,  the  dis¬ 
senting  vote  “overwhelmingly”  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspaper  compositors.  He 
stated  that  more  than  1,000  members 
attended  the  meeting,  but  commercial 
printers  refrained  from  voting. 

The  compromise  settlement  voted 
down  contained  the  following  points : 

1.  Reduction  in  the  hourly  rate  for 
all  time  hands  shall  be  7h  cents  on  the 
day  side,  or  $1.32i  per  hour:  11  cents 
on  the  night  side,  or  $1.40  per  hour. 

2.  Composing  room  forces  shall  be 
organized  on  a  five-day  week  basis. 
The  office  shall  designate  the  day  or 
days  each  situation  holder  shalUtake  off. 

3.  The  office  shall  have  the  right  to 
work  all  time  hands  from  7\  to  8  hours 
at  the  regular  hourly  rate,  as  the  needs 
of  the  office  require.  Whether  the 
shift  shall  lie  from  7\  to  8  hours  shall 
be  determined  by  the  office. 

4.  The  office  shall  have  the  right  to 
work  bonus  operators  5  days  a  week  on 
7  or  7\  hour  shifts,  with  the  following 
change  in  the  bonus  rate:  8  cents  to 
10  cents  per  hour  reduction,  hrough* 


alxiut  by  raising  the  starting  point  for 
bonus  payments  to  5,000  ems  per  hour 
and  reducing  the  basic  scale.  Men  on 
established  averages  to  be  classed  as 
bonus  men  and  work  from  7  to  7\ 
hours ;  operators  on  time  scale  to  work 
7J  to  8  hours. 

5.  While  on  the  five-day  week  basis, 
the  composing  room  forces  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a  situa¬ 
tion  can  go  dark  on  any  day  additional 
help  is  not  needed. 

6.  The  general  foreman  will  be 
e.xempt  from  the  five-day  rule. 

OPEN  SHOP  IN  WAUKEGAN 


Printer*  Walk  Out  in  Dispute  Over 
Shop  Practices 

The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Xen-s-Sun  is 
now  operating  as  an  open  shop  follow¬ 
ing  the  walkout  of  16  union  printers  and 
an  apprentice  Oct.  24.  The  men  left 
at  noon,  F.  W.  Just,  publisher,  said, 
without  a  notice  to  the  shop  foreman 
or  publishers. 

There  was  no  controversy  over  the 
wage  scale,  Mr.  Just  said,  which  is  a 
$45  weekly  basis,  but  only  a  dispute 
over  shop  practices.  The  walkout  re¬ 
sulted  when  the  publisher  ordered  a  full 
time  machinist  to  work  reduced  hours, 
the  union  taking  the  position  that  a 
union  man  must  work  eight  hours 
whether  needed  or  not  and  that  priority 
rights  were  being  disregarded. 

By  calling  in  printers  from  its  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  at  Libertyville,  Ill.,  a 
nearby  community,  the  News-Sun  was 
able  to  publish,  but  it  was  one  hour 
late.  The  Libertyville  plant  is  an  oiien 
shop. 

Union  printers  in  the  job  department 
of  the  Xews-Sun  were  not  called  out, 
and  several  of  the  union  men  connected 
with  the  composing  room  remained  at 
work. 

The  contract  with  the  union  expireo 
Sent.  1. 

Following  the  walkout  the  printers 
canvassed  advertisers  asking  an  advertis¬ 
ing  boycott  without  success.  They  also 
appealed  to  subscribers  to  discontinue 
their  subscriptions.  Later  they  sent  an 
intermediary  to  Publisher  Ju.st  asking 
to  lay  their  cases  before  him.  He 
recognized  their  request,  and  will  hear 
them  at  a  later  date. 


STORE  EXPANDS  ADVERTISING 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  Announces 
“Bandwagon  Days”  for  November 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicaco,  Xov.  2 — In  accordance  with 
his  policy  outlined  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  month,  D.  F.  Kelly,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Fair 
Department  store,  announced  that  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
company’s  57th  anniversary  sale  just 
concluded,  a  new  campaign,  to  be  known 
ai^  Bandwagon  Days,  starts  today  and 
will  extend  throughout  Xovember. 

In  connection  with  the  new  sales  ef¬ 
fort.  The  Fair  will  increase  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  budget  for  Xovember 
and  employ  more  salespeople,  Mr.  Kelly 
stated.  Every  department  in  The  Fair’s 
three  stores  will  participate  in  the  new 
drive.  It  is  Mr.  Kelly’s  theory  that 
“super-specials.”  backed  by  heavy  news¬ 
paper  advertising  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  good  quality  will  attract 
shoppers  under  present  conditions. 

DOBSON  INJURED 

George  Dobson,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  .Vc7£’  York  Evening  Post,  was  pain¬ 
fully  injured,  Oct.  28,  w'hen  a  city 
owned  car  in  which  he  and  Albert  Gold¬ 
man.  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Plants  and  Structures,  were  riding 
home,  was  in  a  collision  with  two  other 
cars  at  Broadway  and  155th  St.  Mr. 
Dobson  was  badly  bruised,  hut  was  able 
to  go  home  after  treatment. 


Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  publisher  and  well 
known  on  the  turf  as  owner  of  Sun 
Beau,  greatest  Anieriran  purse-winning 
horse,  photographed  with  his  bride, 
the  former  Sarah  Jane  Wells,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  whom  he  married  in  Paris,  on 
their  return  to  New  York.  Oct.  26 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Europa. 


EDDY  CRITICIZES  LETTER 


Goss  Chief  Object*  to  Democratic 
Fund  Solicitation  Method 

G.  .\.  Eddy,  president  of  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company,  figured  in  news 
stories  this  week  in  which  the  Republi¬ 
can  national  headquarters  condemned 
Democratic  methods  of  raising  cam¬ 
paign  funds.  .According  to  publicity 
material  put  out  by  Republican  head¬ 
quarters.  Mr.  Eddy  had  written  to  Gov. 
Franklin  1).  Roosevelt,  complaining  that 
the  Democratic  fund  collectors  had  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  a  “flagrant  attempt  at 
blackmail.” 

James  A.  Farley,  Democratic  national 
chairman,  repudiated  in  Xew  York  the 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Eddy,  saying  that 
its  writer,  A.  P.  Homer  of  Xew  York, 
had  no  authority  to  write  “such  an  ab¬ 
surd  letter.”  Mr.  Farley  also  made 
public  a  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  Eddy  by 
Gov.  Roosevelt,  which  read  as  follows : 

"Any  (money)  solicitation  for  me 
was  not  only  not  authorized  but  would 
not  have  been  accepted  if  received,  as 
I  do  not  believe  in  such  solicitations. 
.As  I  remember  it.  the  man  writing  you 
represented  you  in  Washington  at  one 
time  and  doubtless  acted  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility  on  account  of  that 
fact.  I  deeply  regret  that  you  received 
such  a  letter.” 

.According  to  the  statement  released 
by  the  Republican  headquarters.  Mr. 
Homer  had  written  to  Mr.  Eddy  re¬ 
minding  him  of  past  association  with 
Gov.  Roosevelt  when  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  w’as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Xavy  and  stating  that 
in  view  of  those  associations.  Mr.  Eddy 
no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
to  the  Roosevelt  political  war  chest. 
Mr.  Homer,  during  the  war.  was  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the  Goss 
company. 

HELD  BUSINESS  CONVENTION 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcrift 
in  co-operation  with  the  Inter-Civic 
Club  Council  sponsored  a  five-day  fall 
business  convention  in  the  Rialto  theatre, 
recently.  Howard  J.  Wisehaupt,  Cleve¬ 
land  business  analyst  and  sales  “doctor” 
addressed  the  convention  every  evening, 
giving  facts  on  conditions  and  sales 
possibilities  in  the  Peoria  market.  More 
than  1.400  persons  attended  the  closing 
night.  Earl  H.  Maloney  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  daily. 


NEW  CHICAGO  SURVEY 
ISSUED  BY  DAILY 

American’s  Sale*  Control  Masstl 

Gives  Detailed  Information  os 
Markets — City  Divided 
in  54  Sections 

A  working  manual  for  sales  contr 
has  been  revised  by  the  Chicago  Antn. 
can  and  is  being  shown  by  reprt 
sentatives  of  the  Rodney  E.  Booik 
Organization,  Wm.  M.  MeXamee,  aj. 
vertising  director,  announced  this  wedi 
Enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Chicago  Asso. 
ciation  of  Commerce  and  using  tl* 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Wj 
census  data,  and  the  facts  obtaintd 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  tbt 
merchandising  department  of  the 
can  has  prepared  a  sales  control  mama: 
replete  with  usable  sales  information. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  divided  into 
54  sales  divisions,  with  the  families  in 
each  listed  in  yearly  dollar  incomt 
groups,  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners  per  family,  the  total  amount  of 
retail  dollar  sales  in  the  district,  i 
value  of  owned  homes,  the  months 
rentals,  racial  and  national  habits  oi 
foreign  groups  and  many  other  features. 
In  addition,  a  small  coded  map  difide 
each  of  the  54  sales  divisions  into 
wealth,  upper  middle,  middle,  lowtr 
middle  and  low  class  buying  power 
areas.  Shopping  centers  are  desig¬ 
nated  and  actual  pedestrian  and  vehicle 
count  for  an  average  16-hour  day  is 
shown  for  more  than  500  important 
street  intersections. 

Grocery  stores  are  divided  into  chains 
and  first,  second  and  third  class  inde¬ 
pendent  and  delicatessen  stores,  dmg 
outlets  are  also  divided  into  similar 
classifications  and  the  number  of  radio, 
hardware,  men’s  wear,  women’s  wear, 
paint,  auto  accessory,  shoe,  and  furni¬ 
ture  stores  are  shown  for  each  area 
The  immediate  suburbs  are  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  city  oi 
Chicago. 

In  market  areas  outside  of  Qicago, 
maps  :uid  tables  show  the  population 
and  families  by  each  area  center  whli 
their  tributary  sub-centers  and  towu<. 
and  these  areas  are  also  broken  down 
by  counties.  The  actual  number  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets  in  all  of  these  sections,  siii- 
centers  and  towns  are  shown  for 
various  classifications  of  retail  trade 

The  American  spent  six  months  in 
preparing  the  manual. 

CUMMINS  PLANS  DAILY 

Plans  for  publication  of  the  IVilliams- 
port  (Pa.)  Times,  a  new  afternoon 
daily,  are  being  pushed  along  to  com¬ 
pletion  with  no  date  as  yet  set  for  pub¬ 
lication.  C.  1.  Chamberlain,  lately 
business  manager  of  the  Eric  Dispaick 
Herald,  is  business  manager.  The  en¬ 
tire  composing  room  equipment  of  tht 
defunct  Scranton  Sun  has  been  pur 
chased  by  C.  R.  Cummins,  sponsor  oi 
the  new  paper,  and  this  equipment  will 
he  moved  to  Williamsport. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS  HONORED 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Xetv  York  has  conferred 
life  membership  on  all  surviving  ex¬ 
presidents  of  the  club.  “No  club  has 
ever  enjoyed  such  an  heritage  of  lead¬ 
ership  as  has  ours,”  say  resolutions 
adopted  in  taking  this  action.  "The  past 
presidents  constitute  a  body  of  men 
under  whom  we  have  been  proud  to 
serve.”  _ 

PEORIA  STAR  REDUCES 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  effectivt 
Xov.  1,  has  reduced  its  general  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  9  cents  a  line  transient 
8  cents  a  line  for  2,500  lines.  7 
for  5,000  lines,  and  6.3  cents  for  2W 
lines  or  more.  The  old  rates  ran?*- 
from  11  cents  open  down  to  7.2  celIt^ 
for  25,000  lines. 

RATE  CUT  IN  JAMESTOWN 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  hasar 
nounced  reduction  of  its  general  adver¬ 
tising  rates  from  6  cents  to  5  cents  > 
line,  open,  and  from  4i  cgnts  to  4  cents 
on  500  lines  or  more. 
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advertising  policies  must  meet 

PRESENT  MOOD,  SAYS  PROF.  YOUNG 

Head  of  Agency  Commission  Survey  Sees  Many  Adjustments 
Called  for — Hits  ‘‘Saving”  on  Appropriations 
Which  Permits  “Drying  Up  of  Desire” 


Declaring  there  is  no  such 

thing  as  a  standard  advertising 
policy  for  these  or  any  other  times, 
Prof.  James  W.  Young  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  asserts  that  the 
business  of  advertising  is  to  meet  the 
varying  moods  of  people  and  show  them 
how  to  solve  their  problems.  Profes¬ 
sor  Young,  who  has  been  chosen  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
agency  commission  system,  spoke  in 
Chicago  late  last  week  on  “Advertising 
Policies  in  a  Period  of  Business  Re¬ 
covery.” 

An  advertising  policy  is  or  should  be 
a  specific  thing  for  a  si)ecific  business. 
Prof.  Young  stated  at  the  outset. 
The  beginning  of  a  sound  advertising 
policy,  now  and  always,  is  to  know 
exactly  what  you  are  trying  to  do  with 
advertising  and  then  to  "estimate  your 
chances  of  doing  it.” 

"If  we  look  at  the  reactions  taking 
place  from  present-day  economic  facts,” 
he  continued,  “and  at  the  adjustments 
being  forced  upon  us  thereby,  I  think 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
these  adjustments  are  more  violent,  radi¬ 
cal,  and  widespread  than  those  nor¬ 
mally  dealt  with.  The  application  of 
this  is  that  there  is  no  business  which 
can  afford  to  assume  that  its  old  adver¬ 
tising  policies  will  continue  to  be  effec¬ 
tive;  the  first  step  called  for  in  every 
business  today  is  a  re-examination  of  its 
advertising  in  the  light  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  its  customers  are  making. 

“Another  general  observation  we  can 
safely  make  is  that  reactions  have  taken 
place  not  only  upon  human  life  but 
upon  human  thought.  In  the  glamorous 
twenties,  the  whoopee  days,  we  were 
like  the  words  of  the  old  song:  ‘We 
danced  all  night  till  broad  daylight, 
and  went  home  with  the  girls  in  the 
morning.’  And  then  millions  of  us  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  dance  platform  and 
saw  its  insecure  foundations.  We  caught 
sight,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  It  wa.sn't  an 
agreeable  sight,  because,  as  one  adver¬ 
tiser  says,  ‘Nature  in  the  raw  is  seldom 
mild.’  That  phrase  gets  attention  today 
because  it  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of 
so  many  men  and  women  who  have  sud¬ 
denly  seen  just  a  slim  pay  envelope 
standing  between  them  and  nature  in  the 
raw.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mood  to 
be  considered  in  advertising  policies. 

“The  concrete  reaction  to  this  mood 
we  all  know.  People  who  still  had 
money  to  buy  with,  curtailed  buying. 
Savings  and  hoardings  were  still  made 
by  many,  but  fear  blocked  buying  desire, 
and  business  can  be  hurt  as  much  by 
the  drying  up  of  desire  as  by  the  failure 
of  income. 

“The  situation  growing  of  this  mood 
recalls  to  my  mind  an  old  gentleman 
I  used  to  know  who  said,  ‘What  under 
heaven  does  a  man  want  with  more  than 
one  necktie?’  A  man  like  that  today 
ought  to  be  listed  as  Public  Enemy 
No.  1.  He  is  not  doing  his  duty  as  a 
consumer.  .\nd  we  can’t  restore  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  normal  level  until  he  does. 
Support  for  this  view  is  found  in  press 
dispatches  from  England,  which  quote 
six  leading  economists.  Prof.  David  H. 
MacGregor  of  Oxford.  Prof.  Arthur  C. 
Pigou  of  Cambridge,  J.  M.  Keynes,  Sir 
Walter  I.ayton,  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  and 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  as  saying,  in  effect, 
that  prosperity  can  be  restored  and  em¬ 
ployment  increased  only  if  people  who 
have  money  start  to  buy. 

“One  of  the  neatest  questions  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  declining  sales  and  income  has 
to  face  is  what  to  do  about  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation.  I  am  not  among 
those  who  would  tell  an  advertiser  that 
under  no  circumstances  must  be  curtail 
or  stop  his  advertising.  There  are 
cases  where  it  is  good  business  and  good 
sense  to  do  either.  But  when  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  considers  such  a  policy  there  is 
one  thing  he  should  weigh:  that  is  that 
the  total  volume  of  trade  and  jobs  for 


everybody  today  depends  in  large  part 
on  tile  maintenance  of  buying  desire  for 
a  vast  assortment  of  merchandise;  and 
that  the  total  volume  of  advertising 
plays  a  big  part  in  this  maintenance. 
For  fear-ridden  boards  of  directors,  in 
concerns  with  adequate  reserves,  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  ‘save’  on  advertising  in  times 
like  these  is  a  short-sighted  personal 
and  an  anti-social  policy. 

“A  second  application  of  this  matter 
of  the  buying  mood  is  this :  When  the 
volume  of  sales  in  a  given  industry 
begins  to  fall  off  there  results  a  human 
tendency  to  increase  the  competitive 
scramble  for  what  remains.  This  begins 
to  be  reflected  in  what  advertising  is 
continued,  and  it  in  turn  takes  on  a 
fiercely  competitive  tone.  This  seems 
like  a  logical  advertising  policy :  there 
are  fewer  buyers,  so  train  your  guns 
harder  on  them.  1  am  convinced  that 
in  many  cases  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
are  a  great  many  advertised  products 
which  we  can  easily  come  to  believe  we 
can  get  along  well  enough  without.  The 
market  for  these  products  is  largely 
made  by  holding  out  to  us,  througli 
advertising,  the  pleasures  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  their  use.  When  a 
whole  industry  ceases  to  hold  out  these 
allurements  and  its  units  turn  to  whang¬ 
ing  one  another,  then  buying  desire 
declines.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  simple  life,  if 
widely  adopted,  would  keep  closed  half 
the  factories  in  this  country;  and  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  mood  for  that 
I)hilosophy. 

“There  may  be  another  practical  and 
more  profitable  alternative  to  purely 
competitive  advertising  copy.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  average  man  and  woman 
brings  in  a  whole  new  set  of  problems. 
New  problems  make  new  markets.  For 
example,  a  woman  must  give  up  her 
maid,  or  her  laundress  or  scrub-woman. 
She  solves  those  problems  by  under¬ 
taking  their  work  herself.  Among  the 
new  problems  which  then  confront  her 
are  coarsened  hands  from  unaccustomed 
housework.  Hence  we  see  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  campaign  on  a  hand 
lotion  making  new  sales  records  in  times 
like  these. 

“This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
People  are  still  people,  but  they  have 
a  new  mood  and  a  new  set  of  problems. 
The  business  of  your  advertising  is  to 
meet  that  mood  and  tell  them  how  to 
solve  these  problems.  The  people  have 
made  radical  adjustments;  you  may 
have  to  make  them  too,  in  your  mer¬ 
chandise  and  in  your  advertising.  But 
the  problems  are  still  there — the  phys¬ 
ical  problems,  emotional  problems,  and 
spiritual  problems  of  a  people.  If  you 
can  locate  and  satisfy  these  new  needs 
there  is  a  place  for  you  at  the  table.” 

JOURNAL  EXTENDS  DISCOUNT 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
which  on  Oct.  1  inaugurated  a  discount 
plan  on  local  advertising,  has  announced, 
effective  Nov.  1,  a  5  per  cent  discount 
on  national  advertising  to  be  allowed 
monthly  to  advertisers  who  use  as  many 
lines  in  the  Journal  as  in  any  other 
Manhattan  newspaper.  In  the  case  of 
a  manufacturer  advertising  more  than 
one  brand  or  product,  it  is  stated,  the 
full-copy  discount  will  be  applied  sepa¬ 
rately  to  each  brand  or  product. 

WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Uncensored  Ne^os,  Madison. 
Wis.,  political  weekly  published  by 
William  M.  Dawson,  Jr.,  announced 
Oct.  27  that  it  has  susjjended  publica¬ 
tion  until  the  1933  state  legislature  con¬ 
venes  in  January. 

HERALD  TRIBUNE  RATE  DOWN 

The  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
announced  a  reduction  of  two  cents  a 
line  on  full-run  local  display  advertising 
rates,  effective  Nov.  1. 


SISK  APPOINTED  M.E. 


Oklahoma  City  Executive  Join* 
Toledo  News-Bee 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  Oct.  31 — Larry  Sisk,  for  the 
last  three  years  city  editor  and  assistant 
inanaging  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  joined  the  Toledo  News-Bee  to¬ 
day  as  managing  editor.  Mr.  Sisk  had 
worked  on  the  News-Bee  in  192*)  and 
1930,  serving  on  the  copy  desk  and  as 
aftenuxm  slot  man. 

Before  joining  the  News-Bee  in  192*) 
Mr.  Sisk  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  Cit'f  Daily  Oklahoman  for 
two  years.  He  started  newspaper  work 
with  the  United  Press  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
in  1920,  and  served  subsequently  as 
U.P.  correspondent  in  Dallas,  Houston, 
(Oklahoma  City,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
Later  he  was  sports  editor  of  the  Tort 
I  York  Press  and  at  another  time  was 
with  the  I-ort  lYorth-Star  Telegram. 

Paul  Jones  has  returned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  post  as  city  editor  of  the  News- 
Bee  and  Carl  Adamshick  has  resumed 
the  city  hall  beat. 

Charles  Carson  is  handling  News- 
Bee  promotion  features,  succeeding 
Howard  Stephenson,  who  resigned  last 
week  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
.dmeriean  Druggist  in  New  York. 


STAR  FILES  DEMURRER 

Court  Rules  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

Must  Answer  In  10  Days 

In  a  hearing  last  week  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  the  circuit  court  gave  the 
Cities  Service  Gas  Company  ten  days 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  Kansas  City 
•Star’s  brief  on  a  demurrer  to  the 
$30,000,000  conspiracy  suit  of  the  gas 
company  against  the  newspaper.  The 
brief  filed  by  attorneys  for  the  Star 
gave  numerous  citations  showing  that 
the  gas  company  had  no  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

.After  the  answer  has  been  filed,  the 
Star  will  have  five  days  to  file  a  reply. 

.At  the  same  time,  three  federal  judges 
were  sitting  togeth.er  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
hearing  arguments  in  the  Doherty  rate 
case  against  the  Kansas  Public  .Service 
Commission.  That  case  also  will  be 
briefed  by  attorneys  for  both  sides,  each 
being  allowed  seven  days.  A  decision 
is  not  expected  until  December  or  Jan¬ 
uary,  because  of  the  voluminous  record 
and  the  press  of  other  business.  The 
commission  had  ordered  a  reduction  of 
gas  rates  in  Kansas  and  the  suit  was 
filed  in  the  federal  court  by  the  Doherty 
company  to  avoid  the  reduction. 

DANGER  IN  RATE-CHISELING 

Irwin  Maier  Says  Newspapers’  In¬ 
dependence  Prevented  Turmoil 

( lly  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

M.xdison,  Wis.,  Nov.  2 — .Absence  of 
turmoil,  riots  and  worse  as  the  depres¬ 
sion  went  on  weeks  and  months  after 
prosperity’s  return  was  repeatedly  pre-  ■ 
dieted  as  just  around  the  corner,  has 
been  due  to  the  indciJendence  and  fear¬ 
lessness  of  .American  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irwin  Maier,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milivaukce  (Wis.) 
Journal,  addressing  the  Madison  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  here  today. 

He  said  that  therefore  rate-chiseling 
drives  are  dangerous  business,  if  for  no 
other  reasons.  The  independence  of  the 
newspaper  press  is  worth  keeping,  he 
added,  and  there  are  no  sound  reasons 
for  undue  attempts  to  reduce  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  levels  and  perhaps  bring  ruin  to 
newspapers.  They  must  be  given  a 
square  deal  and  permitted  to  maintain 
the  independence  which  has  enabled 
them  to  print  the  news  fearlessly,  thus 
giving  men  who  have  lost  faith  in  al¬ 
most  everything  at  least  one  institution 
in  which  they  can  retain  confidence. 

SYNDICATE  MOVES 

With  its  removal  this  week  from 
Brooklyn  to  new  offices  at  120  W.  45th 
street.  New  Y’ork,  the  Court  Syndicate, 
which  heretofore  has  served  weeklies, 
announced  that  it  would  add  daily  fea¬ 
tures.  Gus  Uhlmann,  formerly  of  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers,  is  head  of  the 
firm,  and  Charles  L.  Finch  is  business 
manager. 


BLUMENFELD  RETIRES 
AS  EXPRESS  EDITOR 

Well-Known  Editorial  Head  of 
London  Daily  Making  Way 
For  Younger  Man  —  Was 
Born  In  United  States 


Ralph  1).  Blumenfeld.  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
and  formerly  a  prominent  .American 


Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld 

newspaperman,  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  London  daily  tliis  week.  He  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Blumenfeld  is  ()8  years  old.  and 
for  50  years  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  journalism.  He  has  been  with  the 
Express  28  years,  and  retired  in  order 
to  make  way  for  younger  men. 

Known  as  the  “Father  of  Fleet 
Street,”  he  was  one  of  the  best  known 
journalists  in  the  world.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  will  give  more  time  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  of  which  he  is 
president. 

Born  in  Watertown.  Wis.,  in  1864,  he 
can  l<x)k  back  on  15  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  this  country,  first  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Chicago  Herald,  then 
as  editor  of  the  Netv  York  Evening 
Telegram  and  superintendent  of  the 
Nezo  York  Herald  under  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett.  More  than  any  other  man 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  introduced  .American 
newspaper  methods  into  dazed  and 
startled  Fleet  Street.  He  joined  the 
Daily  Express  in  its  infancy  and 
watched  it  grow  until  it  now  has  more 
than  1.500,000  circulation.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  enjoying  more  friendships 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  Londoner. 

Young  newspapermen  going  to  I.on- 
don  for  the  first  time  have  always 
found  him  friendly  and  helpful  and  it 
has  been  one  of  liis  greatest  prides  to 
watch  them  develop  into  star  reixirters 
and  often  famous  editors. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists  Mr.  Blumenfeld  said 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
newspaper  of  the  future  would  be  edited 
by  groups  of  editors  and  produced  by 
groups  of  engineers. 

“The  present  composition  of  the 
modern  newspaper.”  he  said,  “with  its 
varied  editions,  its  sectional  claims,  its 
developments  in  telephone,  wireless, 
automatic  telegraphy,  its  motor-car  and 
aeroplane  requirements,  all  make  single- 
minded  concentration  impossible.  .A 
newspaper  of  the  national  type  today, 
with  its  duplicate  plants  and  its  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  claims,  make  it  necessary 
to  have  a  syndicate  of  editors.  As  for 
the  mechanical  departments,  they  are 
fast  becoming  vast  laboratories  of 
science.  The  newspaper  of  the  future 
will  continue  in  its  present  high-speed 
course  until  the  public  taste  demands 
something  less  of  an  entertainment  and 
more  of  a  mental  uplift.” 
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‘REMINDER’  STATUS  OF  BILLBOARDS, 
CAR  CARDS  SHOWN  BY  BUREAU 

Comparison  of  Newspaper  Space  With  Direct  Mail  Also 
Included  in  New  Bulletin — All  Three  Called 
Supplemental  to  Dailies 

COMPARISON  of  newspaper  ad-  mum  cost  of  printing  the  posters  and 
vertising  with  billboards,  car  cards  putting  them  up,  and  this  figure  be- 
and  mail  ad\ertising  is  made  in  a  new  comes  $113,039. 

Sales  Promotion  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  “Obviously,  7,165  billboards  is  an  in- 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  sufficient  coverage  of  49,737,394  people, 

A  9.POINT  COMPARISON 

(From  Bureau  of  Advertising  Bulletin) 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

1.  Text  must  be  brief.  Six  words  is 
usually  maximum  amount. 

2.  Attention  can  be  arrested  only  for 
a  moment,  on  passing. 

3.  Circulation  is  practically  indeter¬ 
minable;  varies  with  daily  con¬ 
ditions. 

4.  Frequently  unavailable  in  desired 
territory  because  of  adverse  legis¬ 
lation  or  lack  of  locations. 

5.  The  signboard  does  not  ‘‘go  into 
the  home.” 

6.  The  signboard  has  no  fresh  news 
value. 

7.  No  elasticity;  copy  changed  in¬ 
frequently. 

8.  Signboards  subject  to  ravages  of 
weather;  view  can  often  be  ob¬ 
structed. 

9.  Much  of  a  signboard's  circulation 
may  represent  passing  traffic  from 
other  markets. 


Publishers’  Association,  entitled  “News¬ 
papers  and  Reminder  Advertising.” 

The  bulletin  follows  previous  reports 
making  comparisons  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  magazine  advertising  and 
broadcast  advertising. 

“Like  all  accepted  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  these  (reminder)  mediums  are 
effective  in  their  particular  sphere,  and 
are  frequently  useful  in  supplementing 
major  campaigns  in  newspaiiers,”  says 
a  foreword.  “Occasionally,  however, 
the  situation  arises  wherein  an  adver¬ 
tiser — either  through  ignorance  of  the 
facts  or  under  the  pressure  of  solicita¬ 
tion — considers  using  one  of  these  re¬ 
minder  mediums  as  the  chief  vehicle 
for  his  campaign  or  as  a  substitute  for 
newspapers. 

“But  a  reflector,  while  valuable  be¬ 
hind  a  light,  can  never  illuminate  a 
situation  by  itself.  No  reminder  medium 
should  be  expected  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  a  campaign  that  aims  at  sales. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  misconcep¬ 
tions  that  the  following  points,  with 
special  reference  to  newspai)ers  and  re¬ 
minder  mediums,  are  called  to  attention.” 

The  bulletin  presents  a  nine-point 
comparison,  reproduced  on  this  page,  be¬ 
tween  outdoor  advertising  and  news¬ 
papers. 

“At  least  90  pwr  cent  of  all  outdoor 
advertisers  spend  far  more  for  news- 
pai)er  than  for  outdoor  advertising,”  it 
is  stated.  “That  the  vast  majority  of 
national  advertisers  agree  with  this 
policy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1931 
they  sp)ent  $i05,000.(K)()  in  newspapers 
compared  with  an  estimated  $30,000,000 
in  outdoor  advertising.” 

Pointing  out  that  a  car  card  is  best 
viewed  from  a  distance  of  about  eight 
feet,  and  a  billboard  from  a  distance  of 
35  to  50  feet,  the  bulletin  argue^i  that  at 
average  reading  distance  for  a  news¬ 
paper  (about  13  inches),  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  25  lines  is  equivalent  in  size 
and  attention  value  to  a  car  card  or  a 
billboard  as  ordinarily  viewed. 

As  to  comparative  costs,  the  bulletin 
says : 

“The  latest  (1932)  survey  of  Outdoor 
Advertising.  Inc.,  offers  7,165  billboards 
in  the  96  metropolitan  markets  of  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  $102,763  per 
month.  Add  10  per  cent  as  the  mini- 


NEWSPAPERS 

1.  Text  is  unrestricted.  Full  mes¬ 
sage  can  be  given. 

2.  Attention  can  be  held  throughout 
full  reading  of  advertisement. 

3.  Circulation  is  known,  audited,  un¬ 
affected  by  daily  change. 

4.  Newspaper  circulation  purchas¬ 
able  anywhere,  in  any  size  of 
space  or  circulation. 

5.  The  newspaper  goes  into  the 
home  as  a  fixed  and  welcome 
guest. 

6.  The  newspaper  advertisement  can 
have  as  much  news  value  as  the 
news  item. 

7.  Campaigns  can  be  stopped  or 
started  over  night.  Copy  can  be 
altered  in  a  few  hours  to  meet 
changed  conditions. 

8.  A  newspaper  advertisement  can 
always  be  seen  by  the  reader. 

9.  Nearly  all  of  a  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  concentrated  in  its 
own  market. 


which  is  the  combined  population  of 
these  cities.  \Ve  do  not  know  how 
many  of  these  people  are  in  a  position 
to  see  these  billboards,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  same  price  ($113,039)  would 
buy  approximately  eight  100-line  ‘ads’ 
and  one  75-line  ad  in  every  daily  paper 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  enter¬ 
ing  practically  every  literate  home. 

“A  newspaper  advertisement  of  this 
size  gives  opportunity  for  saying  a 
great  deal  about  the  product,  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  where  it  may  be  purchased, 
and  a  new  angle  of  approach  or  a  new 
piece  of  cony  every  day. 

"Obviously,  it  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  every  newspaper  to  secure 
adequate  coverage;  this,  of  course,  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  still  further.  And  if  we 
use  the  25-line  advertisement  which  is 
shown  elsewhere  as  equivalent  to  an 
average  size  billboard  in  attention  value, 
we  can  run  this  advertisement  in  every 
Daily  new'spaper  in  North  America  thir¬ 
teen  times  a  month  or  every  other  day, 
and  pay  a  little  more  than  a  third 
($42,055)  of  the  cost  for  7,165  bill¬ 
boards  scattered  over  96  cities.” 

Turning  to  car  cards,  the  bulletin 
says  : 

“Like  other  forms  of  reminder  ad¬ 
vertising,  car  cards  have  a  limited  and 
uncertain  audience.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  people — tradesmen,  doctors, 
bankers,  laborers,  and  others — who,  in 
their  normal  routine,  never  get  on  a 
strwt  car.  So  it  may  be  said  that  occu¬ 
pations  and  daily  pursuits  determine 
largely  the  car-riding  class. 

“The  Street  Railways  Advertising 
Company  estimates  that  there  are  from 
54,0()0  to  58,000  cars  carrying  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Passenger  traffic  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  fares  taken  in  each  day,  and 
it  is  here  that  caution  is  necessary 
against  being  too  readily  impressed  by- 
large  fip-ures. 

“Total  number  of  fares  involves,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  duplication.  '  It 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  40.000,0(X)  fares 
collected  daily  can  be  reduced  by  more 
than  55  per  cent  to  determine  the  actual 
number  of  street  car  riders. 

“The  limited  circulation  of  car  card 
advertising  is  reduced  further  by  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  readability. 


“For  one  thing,  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  fares  are  taken  in  dur¬ 
ing  rush  hours,  when  cars  are  so 
crowded  as  to  make  it  frequently  im¬ 
possible  and  always  difficult  to  read  car 
advertising. 

“Again,  any  one  sign  can  be  read  by 
only  a  limited  number  of  people  in  each 
car — namely  those  people  who  are  sit¬ 
ting  opposite  it. 

“.\lso,  since  car  cards  are  only 
11  in.  X  21  in.  in  size  and  must  be  read 
from  a  comparative  distance,  the  same 
copy  limitations  applying  to  billboards 
are  effective.  Only  a  very  limited 
number  of  words  can  be  used  and  no 
elaborate  display. 

“When  these  factors  are  given  con¬ 
sideration,  the  cost  of  street  car  adver¬ 
tising  is  greatly  multiplied,  to  a  point 
where  it  is  obviously  considerably 
higher  than  newspapers  for  the  actual 
number  of  •'eople  reached. 

A  single  monthly  showing  in  a 
single  car  costs  from  ninety  cents  to 
$1.15.  To  this  must  be  added,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  printing  the  cards. 
A  minimum  price  on  printing  25  cards 
is  quoted  by  the  Street  Car  Advertising 
Company  at  $14.25  for  the  conventional 
three  colors,  and  $21.05  for  five  colors. 
Five  thousand  may  be  had  in  three 
colors  for  $157.85,  printed  from  the 
advertiser’s  plates. 

“To  use  every  car  in  the  country 
would  cost  the  advertiser  $60,000  a 
month  for  a  full  showing,  witliout  add¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  cards.  Applying  the 
same  budget  to  newspapers,  he  could 
run  25-line  advertisements  in  every 
newspaper  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  thirteen  times  in  a  month  or 
three  times  a  week  (the  average  maxi¬ 
mum  national  schedule)  and  have 
$18,000  left  over  to  start  the  second 
month’s  advertising.” 

Mail  advertising,  although  not  re¬ 
minder  advertising,  is  discussed  in  the 
bulletin. 

“The  high  cost  of  mail  advertising  is 
one  of  its  chief  drawbacks,”  runs  the 
comment.  “Take,  for  example,  the 
audited  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  40,778,000. 
To  buy  penny  postcards  to  send  to  all 
these  subscribers  would  cost  the  colossal 
sum  of  $407,780. 

“.Add  to  this  figure  10  per  cent  as  a 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  handling  and  printing  a  message  on 
and  addressing  these  cards,  and  the 
total  rises  to  around  $448,550.  For  this 
sum  the  advertiser  could  run  a  hundred 
line  advertisement  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  every 
day  for  five  weeks ;  or  a  25-line  re¬ 
minder  every  day  for  approximately 
four  and  a  half  months! 

“Of  course,  if  first  class  mail  were 
used  for  a  circulation  of  this  size,  the 
cost  would  rise  to  the  prohibitive  total 
of  over  a  million  dollars  for  a  single 
mailing.” 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  mailing  lists 
accurate  is  cited,  also  the  fact  that  mail 
advertising  lacks  reader  interest.  “Mail 
advertising  forces  its  way  into  the 
home,  unasked  and  often  unwanted. 
Newspapers  are  brought  into  the  home 
by  persons  who  thought  the  privilege 
worth  paying  for.”  The  high  mortality 
of  Shopping  News  publications  is  cited 
as  bearing  on  the  value  of  reader  in¬ 
terest.  Failures  in  this  field,  says  the 
bulletin,  have  been  due,  first  to  costs, 
which  in  some  cases  rose  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  figure,  and  second  to  lack  of 
reader  interest. 

DAVIS  REJOINS  DAILY 

C.  O.  Davis,  for  nine  years  manager 
of  display  promotion  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  has  rejoined  that  paper 
in  the  same  department,  after  an  ab- 
■scence  of  two  and  a  half  years,  during 
which  he  directed  the  advertising  of 
large  financial  and  realty  accounts. 

PROTECTION  GROUP  FORMED 

A  second  committee  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  holders  of  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  5i  per 
cent  gold  bonds  has  been  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  George  Ram¬ 
say,  vice-president  of  the  Chase  Harris 
Forbes  Corporation. 


STORE  IS  CRITICIZED 
FOR  POLITICAL  AD 

Wanamaker’s  Philadelphia  Ur|e, 

Hoover’s  Re-election  —  Denies 
That  “Hundreds  Cancelled 
Their  Accounts’’ 

Philadelphia  political  and  advertising 
circles  last  week  had  something  to  talk 
about  with  the  appearance  of  half  pagt 
ads  in  all  dailies,  except  the 
from  Wanamaker's  indorsing  President 
Hoover  and  calling  for  his  re-election. 

An  immediate  hubbub,  mostly  partisan, 
arose  at  once  over  the  question  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  catering  to  all  classes 
and  beliefs,  taking  sides  in  a  national 
campaign.  From  the  Philadelphia  Roos^ 
velt-Garner  headquarters  came  a  report 
that  immediately  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  copy  “hundreds  had  can¬ 
celled  their  accounts  with  Wanamaker’s 
at  once  in  protest.”  This  was  denied 
emphatically  by  store  officials  but  no 
formal  statement  was  issued. 

The  advertisement,  used  in  connection 
with  the  usual  daily  announcements  of 
the  store,  was  as  follows,  in  part: 

“Forward  1  F'orward !  America  is  on 
the  upgrade. 

“Our  business  demonstrates  it.  Wash¬ 
ington  Administration  is  responsible 
for  it.  Credit  from  our  people,  for 
their  wonderful  work  accomplished  in 
safeguarding  our  American  industries 
and  finances,  should  be  acknowledged 
by  their  retention  in  office,  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  our  country. 

“We  are  not  politicians.  We  have 
not  been  asked  to  write  this  message 
by  any  i>arty  or  by  any  man  or  woman. 
This  article  is  not  copyrighted.  We 
will  be  very  glad  for  all  our  citizens 
over  the  country  to  read  this  declara¬ 
tion  from  us  with  unbiased  judgment, 
looking  to  the  future,  for  safety,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  our  country. 

“It  can  be  broadcast  in  whatever 
form  the  reader  deems  advisable.” 

W.  L.  Nevin,  president  of  the  Wana- 
maker  Store  and  managing  trustee  of 
the  Rodman  Wanamaker  Estate,  said 
he  had  prepared  the  advertisement  or 
“message”  personally  “to  help  the 
manufacturer  and  help  the  unemployed” 

“I  wrote  the  statement,”  said  Mr. 
Nevin,  “and  I  feel  deeply  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  business  is  due  to  intelli¬ 
gent  direction  from  Washington.” 

LEASE  SUIT  SETTLED 

John  Shaffer  to  Pay  $350,000  to 

John  Ferguson  Interests 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

De.vver,  Nov.  1. — Litigation  growing 
out  of  disputes  over  John  C,  Shaffer’s 
99  year  leases  on  three  downtown  office 
buildings  was  settled  out  of  court  today. 
While  there  was  no  formal  announce 
ment  of  terms  of  settlement,  it  was 
learned  from  reliable  sources  that  Mr. 
Shaffer,  former  publisher  of  the  Desr 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  Nezvs,  and  the 
National  Surety  Company,  his  Iwnds- 
man,  agreed  to  pay  the  John  A.  Fergu¬ 
son  interests  $350,000.  Mr,  Shaffer’s 
leases  on  the  buildings  have  been  can¬ 
celled  and  the  properties  have  been 
restored  to  the  Ferguson  interests. 

The  settlement  came  after  the 
$500,000  suit  of  the  Colorado  National 
Bank,  as  trustee,  against  the  National 
Surety  Company,  had  been  on  trial  b^ 
fore  a  jury  more  than  a  week.  The 
jury  was  dismissed.  District  Judge 
lJunklee  dismissed  a  suit  of  the  Strawn 
Holding  Corporation,  which  repres^ 
the  Ferguson  interests,  against  Sham 
and  attorneys  said  a  suit  for  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  leases,  filed  by  Shaffer  m 
the  federal  court,  will  be  dismissed. 

Mr,  Shaffer  alleged  he  was  induced 
through  misrepresentations  to  enter  into 
the  leases,  in  1923. 

WILEY  NEWS  EDITOR 

Don  L,  Wiley,  who  resumed 
sition  on  the  San  Francisco  Newst^ 
torial  staff  a  year  ago  following 
two  years  of  travel,  during  whifl 
he  worked  on  newspapers  in  Ha^ 
Japan  and  Siam,  has  been  transj^ 
to  the  San  Diego  Sun  as  news  editor 
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A  NEW  SERVICE 

FOR 

FOOD  ADVERTISERS 


The  Akron  Times-Press  now  conducts  a  permanent 
HOME  INSTITUTE  and  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Food  advertisers  who  desire  representation  and 
demonstration  of  their  products — in  this  intimate 
manner — before  Akron’s  finest  audiences  of  house¬ 
wives,  should  write  to  the  Times-Press  or  any  of 
the  offices  mentioned  below. 


The  Akron  Times-Press 

A  Scripps’Howard  Newspaper 


o  o 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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CHARLES  BROWNELL 
DIES  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Wa«  Known  as  Dean  of  Detroit 

Advertising  Men — His  Agency 
Handled  First  Copy  for 
Olds  Motors 

Charles  A.  Brownell,  79,  dean  of 
Detroit  advertising  executives  and  widely 
known  as  the  man  who  trained  many 
of  the  men  now  prominent  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles  of  that  city,  died  Oct.  29 
at  his  home  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
he  had  resided  since  1920. 

Mr.  Brownell  started  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  as  a  solicitor  for  news¬ 
papers  and  in  1898  he  organized^  the 
Brownell  &  Humphrey  advertising 
agency.  This  agency  handled  the  orig¬ 
inal  automobile  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Olds  Motor  Company. 

He  eventually  became  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  In  1914  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company, 
where  he  remained  until  moving  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  12  years  ago.  Mr.  Brownell 
was  affectionately  known  as  “Daddy” 
Brownell  to  scores  of  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  last  year  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Detroit  .\dcraft  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Rudd,  of 
Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Williams,  of 
Birmingham,  and  two  sons,  Ted  and 
Blaine  Brownell,  also  of  Birmingham. 

EDWARD  L.  ALLEN 


Co-founder  and  Editor  of  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post  Dies  at  64 

Edward  L.  .\llen,  (>4.  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Jamestonn  (N.  Y.) 

Morning  Post,  died  Oct.  30  in  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Bemus  Point,  following  an 
illness  of  two  days. 

Mr.  Allen  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Morning 
Herald  immediately  after  completing 
his  schooling  in  that  city.  He  later 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Union  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Rochester,  subsequently  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Herald  as  associate 
editor. 

In  1897  he  joined  the  Buffalo  En¬ 
quirer,  also  serving  as  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Buffalo  Courier.  In 
1901,  in  company  with  several  promi¬ 
nent  Jamestown  business  men,  he 
founded  the  Post,  the  first  edition  ap- 
i:^ring  on  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Allen  con¬ 
tinued  as  its  editor  from  the  beginning 
of  publication  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  served  as  Presidential  elector  in 
1920  and  had  received  many  civic 
honors  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Fredonia  State  Normal  School  and  a 
leader  in  many  Jamestown  organizations. 

His  wife,  a  son  and  tw’O  daughters 
survive. 

The  funeral  was  held  Nov.  1. 


ERNEST  LE  MESSURIER 

Ernest  le  Messurier,  38,  widely 
known  cartoonist  and  director  of  Steven¬ 
son  &  Scott,  Montreal  advertising  agency 
and  prominent  in  advertising  circles 
there,  died  in  Montreal,  Oct.  27  after 
an  illness  of  10  months.  His  cartoons 
of  prominent  peoples  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  Born 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  he  W'as  educated  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  while  a  student 
his  pictures  appeared  in  the  Vancouz’er 
Sun.  Latter  he  joined  the  Toronto 
Telegram  as  staff  artist  and  afterwards 
was  on  the  New  York  Journal  and  New 
York  Sun.  For  several  years  he  was 
with  the  Montreal  Star. 


ANDRE  LAFONDx 

Andre  Lafond,  42,  well  -  known 
French  journalist  and  director  of  the 
Journal  de  Rouen,  died  at  his  home  in 
Rouen  Oct.  30.  M.  I-afond  was  the 
1928  winner  of  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  Foun¬ 
dation  to  French  journalists  who  have 
best  promoted  Franco- American  good¬ 
will.  The  prize  was  based  on  articles 
telling  the  editor’s  impressions  of 
America  after  a  visit  here. 


HAROLD  MacGRATH 

Popular  Novelist  of  the  1900’s  and 
Former  Newspaperman  Dies 

Harold  MacGrath,  a  popular  novelist 
in  the  1900’s  and  previously  a  news¬ 
paperman,  died  at  his  home  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30.  He  was  61  years  old. 

Many  of  Mr.  MacGrath’s  books  were 
adapted  to  the  screen  and  were  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  in  their  time.  “The 
Million  Dollar  Mystery”  brought  in 
$1,500,000.  “The  Perils  of  Pauline,” 
a  serial  in  which  Pearl  White  starred, 
was  also  very  popular.  Among  his 
books  were  “The  Man  on  the  Box,” 
“The  Goose  Girl,”  and  “Drums  of 
Jeopardy.” 

Mr.  MacGrath  was  born  in  Syracuse, 
and  after  being  graduated  from  the 
local  high  school  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  poet.  The  monetary  returns 
were  so  small,  however,  he  began  a 
wandering  career  as  a  newspaperman. 
Among  the  papers  he  was  with  w’ere  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  Chicago  Ez’cning 
Mail,  Albany  Times-Union  and  the 
Syracuse  Journal.  He  contributed  verse 
to  the  old  New  York  Sun  and  the 
humorous  weeklies.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  newspaper  columnists  with  his 
column  of  humor  and  verse  on  the 
Syracuse  Herald. 

He  was  hampered  throughout  life  by 
his  deafness.  In  his  idle  hours  he  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  with  fishing,  poker  and 
pool.  He  often  went  fishing  with  Irvin 
S.  Cobb  on  the  St.  LawTence.  He 
worked  hard  at  writing,  accomplishing 
as  much  as  7,000  words  a  day. 


®biluarg 

Allen  e.  fairfield,  19,  son  of 

.  Edward  Fairfield,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  was  killed  when  the  car  in 
which  he  and  his  parents  were  riding 
plunged  off  a  highway  northeast  of 
Belle  Paine,  la.,  the  night  of  Oct.  25. 
The  young  man  was  pinned  beneath  the 
machine.  His  father  suffered  a  broken 
collar  bone  and  his  mother’s  wrist  was 
broken.  The  family  was  en  route  to 
Des  Moines  where  Mr.  Fairfield  was  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
members. 

Alexander  Doig,  64,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  died  Oct.  21.  He  had  served 
the  Tribune  46  years. 

Francis  Dominick  Shallow,  78, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  oldest  French 
trade  paper  in  Canada.  Le  Moniteur  du 
Commerce,  died  in  Montreal  Oct.  27. 
Of  Irish  descent,  Mr.  Shallow  was 
born  at  St.  Gregorie,  Quebec.  In  1881 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  Le  Moni¬ 
teur  du  Commerce. 

Charles  E.  Honeywell,  80,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Wilson  (N.  Y.) 
Star,  died  Oct.  31.  Mr.  Honeywell 
learned  his  trade  as  printer  on  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Leader  staff,  later  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram.  In  1878  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Wilson  Star  and  continued 
as  its  editor  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Comstock,  82, 
who  worked  on  several  New  York 
newspapers  as  a  writer  of  religious 
news  and  also  soliciting  religious  ad¬ 
vertising  died  Oct.  30  in  Physicians’ 
hospital,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Edw.\rd  J.  Selbach,  23,  formerly 
with  the  Ionia  County  (Mich.)  Ncus, 
and  son-in-law  of  Ed  D.  Engeman, 
news  editor,  Belding  (Mich.)  Banner- 
Nczvs  died  in  Belding  Oct.  20. 

Frederick  E.  S.  Tucker.  63,  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the  old 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Daily  Moon,  died 
at  his  home  in  Battle  Creek  Oct.  26 
following  a  short  illness.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Tucker  had  operated  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  life  insurance  agency  in 
Battle  Creek. 

Clarence  Monroe  Burton,  79, 
prominent  Detroit  historian  and  son  of 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Burton,  founder  of  the 
old  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Journal,  died 
at  his  home  in  Detroit  Oct.  23. 

William  Dow  Duncan,  63,  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Salt  L^ke  Tribune,  di^ 


in  a  Salt  Lake  City  hospital  last  week 
following  a  short  illness  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  and  returned 
to  Europe  during  the  World  War,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  war  correspondent  for  a  Scotch 
newspaper. 

Glenn  Adams,  31,  former  manager 
of  the  Cross  Plains  (Tex.)  Review, 
died  at  a  Santa  Ana  hospital  Oct.  24. 

Clinton  L.  Huddle,  62,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  North  Balti¬ 
more  (O.)  Times,  died  of  apoplexy  in 
his  home  in  North  Baltimore  last  week. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

Samuel  W.  Kluttz,  Jr.,  24,  son  of 
S.  W.  Kluttz,  Chester,  S.  C.,  corre¬ 
spondent,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  and 
himself  a  newspaperman,  died  Oct.  25 
at  his  home  in  Chester. 

John  S.  Bradley,  58,  of  the  financial 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  died  suddenly  Oct.  31 
of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Bradley,  a  native 
of  New  York,  began  his  service  as  an 
office  boy.  His  wife  survives. 

Albert  S.  Ireland,  72,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  circulation  department  for  the 
last  25  years,  died  last  week  in  Toledo 
hospital  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

William  H.  W.  Benedict,  68,  promi¬ 
nent  newspaperman  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
died  at  his  home  last  week  after  a 
lingering  illness.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1886,  becom¬ 
ing  managing  editor  of  the  Dover 
(N.  H.)  Star  and  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union,  New  York  Herald  and  the  Port- 
latul  (Me.)  Ez’ening  Express.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  one  brother  and 
one  sister. 


GLEN  S.  WELLS 

Glen  S.  Wells,  among  the  best  known 
newspapermen  in  Philadelphia,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Temple  University  Hospital, 
that  city,  as  the  result  of  a  stroke,  his 
second  within  recent  months.  Since  his 
school  days  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  his  life  had  been  devoted  largely 
to  newspaper  work,  principally  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  though  his  career  included  New 
York  experience.  He  was  noted  in 
newspaper  circles  for  tireless  energy  and 
aggressive  direction  of  a  new  staff, 
which  qualities  won  him  a  series  of 
executive  positions.  He  was  night  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  Nezos,  news  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  and  for  three  years, 
until  1931,  night  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  W’ithin  the  last  year, 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  active  work.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  a  son,  Glen,  Jr.,  14,  and  a 
daughter,  Nancy,  6.  who  are  now  visit¬ 
ing  relatives  in  Springfield.  Mass. 


WILLIAM  A.  PATTON 

William  A.  Patton,  from  1903  to 
1918  owner  of  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.) 
Messenger,  and  of  recent  years  referee 
for  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Rochester 
Oct.  26  at  the  age  of  54.  Mr.  Patton’s 
newspaper  career  also  included  the  state 
editorship  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland  and 
attended  Western  Reserve  University. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  state  position 
in  1925. 


THOMAS  T.  WEBSTER 

Thomas  T.  Webster,  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Dayton,  O.,  died  Oct.  27  at 
his  home  in  New  York.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  several  committees  on  the 
freight  rate  structure  of  the  United 
States  and  on  several  instances  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


STOCKTON  S.  BUZBY 

Stockton  S.  Buzby,  vice-president 
of  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  in 
charge  of  sales,  died  suddenly  Oct.  29 
at  his  home  near  Cincinnati  of  a  blood 
clot  on  the  brain.  He  was  48  years  old. 
Burial  was  made  at  his  former  home 
in  Baltimore. 


SIMS  WINS  I 
as  usual 

The  team  captained  by  P.  Hal  Sims 
and  including  Willard  S.  Karn,  Wal. 
demar  Von  Zedtwitz  and  Harold  1 
Vanderbilt  has  just  won  the  1932  Van¬ 
derbilt  Cup,  the  most  coveted  contrao 
bridge  trophy  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  second  successive  time 
that  Sims  has  won  the  Vanderbilt 
Trophy  and  the  eighth  time  in  three 
years  that  he  has  won  a  national  con¬ 
tract  championship;  the  twenty-brst 
time  in  eight  years  that  he  has  won  a 
national  bridge  championship. 

Sims’  tournament  record  is  unap¬ 
proached  by  any  player  in  the  history 
of  bridge. 

In  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  tournament 
were  eliminated ; 

ELY  CULBERTSON 
MRS.  ELY  CULBERTSON 
LEE  LANGDON 
DON  MATTHEYS 
COMMANDER  WINFIELD 
LIGGETT,  JR. 

OSWALD  JACOBY 
MICHAEL  GOTTLIEB 
DAVID  BURNSTINE 
HOWARD  SCHENKEN 

The  opposing  finalist  team  included 
two  recent  members  of  Sims’  “Four 
Horsemen,’’  also  two  players  who  have 
always  maintained  close  contact  with 
Sims'  Deal  group  and  who  have  wel¬ 
comed  every  new  idea  that  he  has  put 
into  praaice. 

The  flexibility  of  Sims’  principles  is 
replacing  the  rigid,  wooden  rules  and 
mechanical  counts  of  other  systems.  It 
enables  younger  players  to  develop  in¬ 
dividual  tendencies  and  brillianct 
within  a  safe  and  sound  framework. 

Sims  is  thus  creating  bridge 
careers  for  others  through  his 
daily  lessons: 

^^€ONC|1JERINO 

TRACT” 

now-  featured  by  a  large  net- 
W'ork  of  leading  newspapers 
stretching  from  Manitoba  to 
San  Antonio. 

He  answers  all  readers’  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  following  testimonials  of  his 
leadership  are  of  interest : 

"The  Pre  -  eminent  tournament 
player  of  the  world” — New  York 
World-Telegram 
“The  most  frequent  winner  of  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  Championships  In 
America”  —  Saturday  Evening 
Post 

“Far  and  away  the  leader  In  what 
might  be  called  the  First  National 
Contract  Bridge  Ranking”  — 
Brooklyn  Eagle 

For  Terms  and  Samples  of 
“CONQUERING  CONTRACT 
wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The 

GAP 

WIDENS 

in 

Milwaukee! 


Sentinel'News  Circulation 
LEADERSHIP  CONTINUES 


Maintaining  its  outstanding  daily  circulation  lead  established  two  years 
ago  .  .  .  continuing  with  a  dominant  coverage  of  the  rich  and  stable  Mil* 
waukee  and  Wisconsin  market  .  .  .  the  SentineLNews  with  its  commanding  cir* 
culation  supremacy  stands  as  the  best  eq  uipped  vehicle  to  carry  the  responsibili* 
ties  of  a  successful  advertising  effort  here. 

Obtain  up*to-the*minute  facts  to  get  the  up*to*the*minute  Milwaukee  Newspaper 
situation.  Ask  a  representative  of  Paul  Block  and  Associates  to  show  you  why 
the  Sentinel-News  should  head  your  Milwaukee  list. 

Milwaukee's  FIRST  Advertising  Buy 

SENTINEL-NEWS 

Nationally  Represented  by 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
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REPORTERS  OF  FUTURE  WILL  CARRY 
CAMERAS  ON  ASSIGNMENTS 

Jack  Price,  Former  N.  Y.  World  Cameraman,  Foresees 
New  Practice  Resulting  From  Improved  Equipment 
— Experts  Will  Be  Used  For  Special  Work 


WITH  the  great  improvements  in 
photographic  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  films  and  cameras  tor  use 
by  amateurs,  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  newspaper  reporters 
will  also  be  their  own  cameramen.  Jack 
Price,  for  many  years  a  newspaper 
photographer,  said  in  an  interview  this 
week. 

Mr.  Price,  who  now  operates  his  own 
studio  in  New  York,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  with  tlie  new  equipment  now  on 
the  market  reporters  are  able  to  take 
excellent  pictures  without  fuss  or 
bother,  and  that  as  a  result  a  new  era 
in  picture-reporting  is  at  hand. 

“I  don’t  mean,”  he  said,  "that  the 
regular  newspaper  photographer  is  on 
the  way  out.  He  will  still  be  the  man 
to  do  the  special  work  demanded  by 
every  newspaper.  On  certain  newspaper 
assignments  I  can  see  that  he  is  in¬ 
dispensable. 

“But  the  reporter  himself  will  in¬ 
crease  his  usefulness  and  value  to 
the  newsiwper  immeasurably  by  being 
equipped  to  take  his  own  pictures.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he'll  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
it,  for  photography  besides  being  a 
business  is  a  pleasure. 

“According  to  the  way  I  see  it  the 
reporter  will  not  have  to  do  his  own 
developing,  or  any  of  the  mechanical 
business.  He’ll  be  the  same  news 
gatherer  as  he  was  in  the  past,  and 
he’ll  be  able  to  illustrate  his  stories  the 
way  he  wants  them. 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact  a  reporter  is 
much  more  capable  of  getting  the 
‘right’  pictures  than  a  photographer  who 
takes  pictures  as  he  is  direct^. 

“Take  the  matter  of  an  interview. 
The  reporter  is  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  induce  his  subject  to  pose  when 
he  can  introduce  the  subject  infor¬ 
mally.  But  everyone  knows  the  occa¬ 
sional  reticence  when  a  subject  is 
confronted  with  ‘Now  I’ll  call  the 
photographer.’  Furthermore,  the  re¬ 
porter  with  an  inconspicuous  camera  in 
his  hands  or  in  his  pocket  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  in  to  see 
people,  particularly  celebrities,  than  he 
would  if  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
photographer  with  his  cumbersome 
equipment. 

“Some  of  the  cameras  now  offered 
practically  work  themselves.  There  is 
the  Leica,  for  instance,  which  uses  a 
lens  working  at  a  speed  of  F.  1.9.  The 
Baby  Ica  is  another  excellent  one.  which 
takes  a  splendid  picture,  and  can  be 
carried  in  a  coat  pocket. 

“^Vith  a  little  bit  of  experience,  re¬ 
porters  will  be  able  to  achieve  mar¬ 
velous  results,  in  my  estimation.  Some 
of  the  foreign  correspondents,  acting 
as  their  own  photographers,  are  doing 
fine  work,  as  well  as  a  number  of  re¬ 


porters  in  this  country.  Think  of  the 
work  that  Bob  Davis,  who  is  an  ama¬ 
teur,  is  doing.  Eric  Salomon,  with  his 
‘candid  camera,’  is  another  famous 
reporter-photographer.  When  you  come 
to  think  about  it  the  best  news  pic¬ 
ture  ever  taken,  that  magnificent  shot 
of  the  chaos  on  the  \’estris  when  the 
ship  was  sinking,  the  one  showing  the 
rush  for  the  lifeboats,  was  taken  by  an 
amateur,  a  man  who  didn’t  know  the 
first  thing  about  photographic  science, 
and  who  used  only  a  cheap  camera. 

“The  reporter  who  is  also  a  pho¬ 
tographer  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  re- 
l)orter  of  the  future.” 

Mr.  Price  has  written  a  book  on 
“Newspaper  Photography,”  which  is  to 
be  published  soon.  In  it,  he  says,  he 
covers  all  the  points  that  are  necessary 
for  an  amateur  to  achieve  good  results 
with  a  minimum  of  experience.  The 
book  will  also  outline  the  equipment 
now  on  the  market  and  its  adaptability 
to  newspaper  work. 


Mr.  Price  was  for  many  years  the 
“star”  photographer  of  the  New  York 
lYorld,  and  has  taken  many  thousands 
of  pictures  for  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  A  native  New  Yorker,  he 
started  his  jJiotographic  work  as  a  boy 
with  the  Bain  News  Service  in  1905. 
Since  that  time  he  has  served  with  many 
dailies,  including  the  Chicago  Examiner 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times.  He 
left  the  World  in  1927  to  open  his  own 
studio. 

During  the  war  he  was  a  photography 
instructor  for  the  United  States  Army, 
and  spent  more  than  two  years  in  France 
taking  thousands  of  military  pictures. 
He  w'as  almost  blinded  at  one  time  by 
scalding  oil  while  taking  pictures  in 
an  airplane.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
photographer  to  have  taken  a  mobile 
photographic  United  States  army  unit 
into  France. 

His  studio  in  New  York  is  at  11  W. 
42nd  Street. 


CLAUSON  WRITING  COLUMN 

“These  Plantations”  is  the  title  of 
a  column  appearing  four  days  a  week  in 
the  Prozidence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin,  writ¬ 
ten  by  J.  Earl  Clauson,  now  of  Wick- 
ford.  R.  I.  Mr.  Clauson  was  with  the 
New  York  World  for  many  years,  and 
was  day  managing  editor  at  the  time 
of  its  sale  to  New  York  Telegram. 


OPPOSES  RELIEF  REQUEST 

Challenging  the  accuracy  of  a  survey 
reiwrt  upon  which  Gov.  M.  S.  Conner 
and  the  State  Relief  Committee  sought 
more  than  $9,000,000  in  relief  funds  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Major  Fred  Sullens,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  on  Oct 
26  telegraphed  the  corporation  that 
“statistics  gathered  by  hirelings  of  (Gov¬ 
ernor  Conner  outrageously  misrepresent 
conditions  in  Mississippi,”  and  that 
“more  interesting  information  showing 
how  these  statistics  were  gathered”  will 
be  forthcoming.  Major  Sullens  denied 
the  state  needs  $9,()00,0(K)  “nor  any¬ 
where  near  the  figure  for  relief  to  the 
destitute  and  unemployed”  to  Jan  1 
1933.  ■  ’ 


JOHN  LEIPER 

John  Leiper,  55,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Nashz’ille  Banner,  died  Oct.  31  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  Mr.  Leiper  had 
been  in  newspaper  work  in  Nashville 
for  the  past  30  years  and  a  member 
of  the  Banner  staff  since  1910.  Mr. 
Leiper  was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee 
bar  in  19(X).  He  went  to  Nashville 
shortly  after  1900  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  old  American.  He  was  president 
of  the  Nashville  Press  Club.  He  will 
be  succeeded  as  telegraph  editor  on  the 
Banner  by  W.  P.  Hoffman. 


Come  in!,. 


We  are  buying  more 
Li(e  Insurance!** 

Guess  that  would  startle  your  insurance  agent, 
wouldn’t  it?  But  here’s  the  fact — and  a  significant 
one: 

For  two  consecutive  months,  August  and  September, 
life  insurance  sales  in  Rhode  Island — and  in  no  other 
state — have  been  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1931. 

That’s  interesting  in  itself.  (Rhode  Island  up  2% 
in  September;  national  average  down  IS^fc.)  But  it 
means  more  as  a  reflection  of  greatly  improved  local 
conditions,  confidence,  morale. 

Insurance  means  a  long  succession  of  premiums  to 
pay,  grimly  inevitable  as  taxes.  On  one  assumption 
only,  does  a  man  undertake  such  obligations:  on  the 
assurance  of  steady  income. 

Whence  this  assurance?  Look  over  the  charts  that 
tell  our  business  story:  debits,  payrolls,  power,  car 

_  loadings,  retail  sales  .  .  .  which,  being  translated, 

mean  cash  in  pocket  and  a  revived  habit  of  counting 
pay-days  ahead. 

Providence  Journal  e, Bulletin 

Dominatinjg  New  UnglnncLs,  Sexxrrvd  Lcuu^jpaJL  Martkci 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES: 

In  Rhode  Island 

2  o/  3 

Average  for  State 
at  a  Whole 

In  Providence 

19op20 

A.  B.  C.  City 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  :  New  York  :  Chicago 


Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco  :  Los  Angeles  :  Seattle 


Assurance  • 

The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 

Writs  sstting  house  nearest  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


I 

I 
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X.  x.„a  .  x.„a  . 


LARGER  NEWS  FACE  j 


as  Well  as  Toward  a  More 
Legible  and  Easy-to-Print 
News  Face* 

THE  DAILY  TIMES 

^*Chicago*s  Picture  Newspaper** 

now  uses  8  Point  Ideal  News.  This 
important  newspaper  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  representative  American 
newspapers  that  have  modernized  by 
changing  to 


I 

I 


a 


INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS 

The  Legible  News  Face  that  is  made  on 
the  M.odern  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  Which 
Last  Long,  Save  Replacements,  Cost  No 
More  and  Run  on  other  Line  Composing 
Machines, 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street:  New 
Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Franciico,  152  Fremont  Street;  Lot  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Company  Ltd,.  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Set  in  Intertype  Goudy  Bold 
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AFTER  NEXT  TUESDAY 

VIEWING  with  alarm,  one  of  the  major 
weapons  of  our  political  knights  in  their  quad¬ 
rennial  war  against  chimeras  and  dragons,  will 
be  laid  aside  next  Monday  night,  and  by  Wednesday 
morning,  the  country  can  go  about  its  affairs  again, 
confident  in  its  safety  no  matter  what  the  verdict  of 
the  polls. 

The  things  that  are  Ijeing  viewed  with  alarm  are 
like  the  old  mammy’s  troubles  of  a  lifetime — most 
of  them  haven’t  happened  and  can’t  happen,  but  the 
effect  of  their  anticipation  during  a  month’s  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  to  strew  a  lot  of  obstructive  debris 
along  the  path  of  economic  recovery. 

After  next  Tuesday,  we  can  again  contemplate 
politics  as  a  means  to  an  end.  a  devious  means,  but 
an  end  to  no  one  but  the  professional  politician.  The 
rest  of  us  must  live,  and  our  ambition  to  live  more 
comfortably  than  we  have  since  1929  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  conflict  of  political  interests.  That 
we  have  the  means  to  do  this  needs  no  toilsome  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  have  the  will  to  do  so  is  obvious 
to  any  student  of  the  long-range  American  picture. 
Times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  in  them, 
but  we  have  not  gone  baclcward  and  will  not.  The 
nation’s  natural  path  lies  along  the  line  of  its  hopes, 
and  to  realize  the  fears  expressed  in  this  Presidential 
campaign  will  take  a  lot  more  energy  diabolically 
expended  than  will  the  realization  of  our  hopes  by 
natural  normal  processes. 

Let  next  Tuesday  be  the  deadline  for  panic.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  heads  up,  for  the  man  in  the 
White  House  doesn’t  deal  the  cards  of  fortune  and 
plays  those  that  he  gets  according  to  rules  that  he 
didn’t  make  and  can’t  change. 


Among  the  proprietary  medicine  mannfae- 
turers,  1932  is  emphatically  a  year  for  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising. 


FORTY-FIVE  MINUTES  DAILY 

WHAT  interest  in  the  world,  aside  from  the 
business  of  making  a  livelihood  or  practicing 
a  profession  or  art,  could  command  your 
attention  for  45  minutes  every  day? 

Most  people  will  admit  that  there  is  none. 

But  the  canvass  cited  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  taken  among  a  group  of  representative  men, 
showed  that  98  per  cent  of  them  give  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  reading  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Of  these  same  men  74  per  cent  estimated  they 
spent  25  minutes  per  day  reading  magazines.  Of  the 
same  number  51  per  cent  read  a  book  a  month. 

The  averages  would  probably  not  run  for  the 
whole  country.  In  the  case  of  newspapers  it  might 
show  increased  time  spent  on  them,  with  women  and 
children  included.  Circulation  reports  w'ould  show 
that  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
spend  25  minutes  a  day  on  magazines  and  if  a  book 
a  month  were  read  by  all  of  the  people  the  libraries 
would  sag  under  the  demand  and  book  publishers 
would  go  wild  with  delight. 

But  the  canvass  is  interesting.  .\t  the  present 
time  some  38,000,000  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  are  made  and  sold  to  the  .\merican  people 
daily,  and  25,000,000  on  Sunday.  This  would  mean, 
if  each  newspaper  receives  an  average  of  45  minutes’ 
attention,  an  aggregate  reading  time  of  28,000,000 
hours,  or  carried  out,  a  total  daily  reading  time  of 
some  3,000  years.  Sunday  reading  would  be  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  figures  are  startling.  Perhaps  you 
think  they  mean  little.  That  would  be  a  hasty  judg¬ 
ment.  The  fact  revealed  is  that  the  newspaper  is 
the  principal  educational,  cultural  and  business  force 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  incomparably  the  preferred 
means  of  communication  of  the  whole  people.  And 
it  is  made  for  quick  reading.  Some  fast  eyes  can 
absorb  the  average  newspaper  in  45  minutes,  cover¬ 
ing  the  leading  interests  of  the  universe.  However, 
most  eyes  are  not  fast.  Many  people  give  hours  to 
newspaper  reading  every  day.  They  could  no  more 
let  a  day  pass  without  the  news  ration  than  they 
would  go  without  the  food  ration.  To  uncounted 
millions  the  newspaper  is  the  only  important  con¬ 
tact  with  the  interesting  world  of  motion.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  daily,  as  an  average,  seems  a 
reasonable  estimate — and  the  estimate  is  well  worth 
knowing. 


Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children  of  Thy 
people,  and  say  unto  them.  When  I  bring  the 
sword  upon  a  land,  if  the  people  of  the  land 
take  a  man  of  their  coasts,  and  set  him  for 
their  watchman: 

If  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the 
land,  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the 
people; 

Then  whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  taketh  not  warning;  if  the 
sword  come,  and  take  him  away,  his  blood 
shall  be  upon  bis  own  head. — Ezekiel, 
XXXIII;  I,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


CHICAGO  POST’S  PASSING 

INEXOR.\BLE  economic  fundamentals  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  long  since  decreed  the  eventual 
disappearance  of  Chicago  Ez'cning  Post  as  a 
newspaper  entity,  and  its  purchase  last  week  by 
Chicago  Daily  A’ezt's  was  a  natural  development  of 
the  long-time  and  current  operation  of  these  forces. 
It  had  never  attained  large  circulation  in  a  field 
where  six-figure  distribution  has  long  been  essential 
to  recognition  by  advertisers.  Its  family  of  readers 
was  the  relatively  small  group  interested  in  the 
major  movements  of  business  and  finance,  con¬ 
servative  to  the  point  of  reaction,  but  in  times  of 
prosperity  representing  a  mass  of  buying  power 
not  difficult  of  exploitation.  Primarily  it  had  always 
been  a  general  newspaper,  intelligently  written  and 
edited  with  possibly  a  higher  literary  flavor  than  its 
contemporaries,  and  its  business  news  service  was  a 
sideline  and  not  a  staple.  Its  inherent  conservatism 
barred  any  central  policy  which  could  enlist  the 
great  group  of  Chicago’s  laboring  citizenry. 

Faced  by  competition  which  could  do  both  the 
general  and  the  special  jobs  better  by  virtue  of 
superior  resources,  the  Post  had  gradually  bowed  to 
the  inevitable.  The  comparatively  painless  manner 
in  which  the  job  was  finished  by  Col.  Frank  Knox 
of  the  Daily  News  should  win  him  the  congratula¬ 
tions  and  thanks  of  his  fellow  publishers. 

There  were  seeds  of  contention  in  the  questions 
of  the  Post’s  A.P.  membership  and  in  the  allocation 
of  its  newsstand  display  position,  always  a  touchy 
subject  in  Chicago.  That  both  were  settled  without 
a  waste  of  brains  and  funds  in  futile  fighting  is  a 
tribute  to  the  News’  publisher’s  skill  as  a  negotiator 
and  to  the  common  sense  view  of  all  the  competitors 
that  their  strength  is  needed  for  more  important 
ends  today. 

ll'e  hear  of  instances  of  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  salaries  reduced  in  successive  wage 
cuts  until  they  noiv  represent  a  scale  reminis¬ 
cent  of  30  years  ago,  zvhich  is  something  else 
in  newspaperdom  to  be  fixed  soon  as  possible. 


PROSPERITY  NOTE 

CLIPSE  of  the  Depression,  signalized  by  the 
weekly  Liverpool  (Nova  Scotia)  Advance  in 
a  recent  issue: 

“HEAVY  ADVERTISING. 

“This  week  we  are  literally  swamped  with  adver¬ 
tising.  It  all  came  so  unexpectedly  that  we  were 
not  prepared  for  it.  As  a  result,  many  good  stories 
were  crowded  into  a  few  lines  of  space  and  some 
left  out  altogether  at  the  last  minute.  Advertisers 
will  kindly  note  this  and  in  future  get  their  copy 
in  a  little  earlier  please.” 

The  dove  with  the  olive  branch  came  to  Noah  as 
a  sign  that  the  deluge  was  over,  but  it  was  no  more 
welcome  than  this  harbinger  of  a  flood  whose  early 
return  is  hoped  for.  Our  congratulations  to  the 
Liverpool  Advance,  for  the  most  significant  news 
item  of  1932. 


Check  back  the  past  10  months  and  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  number  of  steps  business  has 
climbed  from  the  bottom. 


I  A  L 

EMERITUS 

NE  day’s  news  relates  the  retirement  to  the 
sidelines  of  active  journalism  of  two  men 
whose  influence  has  been  revolutionary  and 
world-wide  during  the  past  half-century.  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  a  publisher  from  his  boyhood,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  turning  over  the  presidency  and  active 
guidance  to  George  Horace  Lorimer.  Ralph  D. 
Blumenfeld,  who  won  distinction  as  a  youth  in  all 
grades  of  American  journalism  and  crowned  it  with 
international  fame  during  his  long  editorship  of 
London  Daily  Express,  relinquishes  the  details  of 
management  to  younger  hands  and  moves  to  the  head 
of  the  directors’  table.  Neither  can  remove  his  hand 
and  eye  completely  from  the  enterprise  he  built. 

Both  look  back  upon  successful  lives  with  clear 
consciences.  Both  built  without  destruction.  Both 
contributed  genuinely  to  the  well-being  of  their  times 
by  making  available  to  the  many  information,  edu¬ 
cation  and  entertainment  that  did  not  exist  before 
their  efforts.  Curtis,  with  the  distinguished  aid  of 
Bok  and  Lorimer,  remade  the  magazine  map  on  the 
basis  of  his  early  newspaper  experiments.  Blumen¬ 
feld,  contemporary  with  Northcliffe,  introduced 
.\merican  speed  and  enterprise  into  British  news¬ 
gathering,  supplementing  the  grasp  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  which  Delane  and  DeBlowitz  had  been  the 
exemplars. 

When  the  history  of  20th  century  journalism  is 
written,  the  works  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  Ralph 
D.  Blumenfeld  will  be  found  to  have  affected  pro¬ 
foundly  the  currents  of  life  in  their  respective 
spheres. _ 

As  the  Zi'inds  hozcl  to  their  climax  in  the  po¬ 
litical  caves,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  and  nezes  services  have  carried  full 
reports  of  important  addresses,  regardless  of 
whether  they  zvere  broadcast.  The  printed  word 
is  indispensible  to  our  system. 

NEWS  THE  TOUCHSTONE 

YOUNG  friend  of  ours,  after  several  years 
on  local  beats  and  copy  desks  in  his  native 
city,  was  recently  appointed  city  editor  of 
the  morning  paper.  The  city  is  also  served  by  a 
couple  of  sprightly  evening  papers,  the  staffs  of 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
moniing  daily  as  a  venerable  old  lady,  doing  what 
she  had  to  do  in  a  pottering  fashion,  hardly  to  be 
watched  for  originality  or  enterprise.  Leaning 
heavily  on  wire  services  and  features,  the  local  staff 
of  three  or  four  men  guarded  the  routine  high  spots, 
an  ambitious  young  lady  kept  the  society  column 
alive,  rural  correspondents  did  their  little  bit,  and 
the  chinks  were  filled  with  liberal  rewrites  from  the 
afternoon  papers. 

It  was  a  minimum  cost  oi)eration,  performed  per¬ 
functorily  and  producing  no  enthusiasm  among 
readers,  advertisers,  or  the  business  staff.  Circula¬ 
tion  remained  static,  for  the  paper  is  a  local  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  a  dwindling  backlog  of  advertising  trailed 
along.  Any  shrewd  newspaper  man  would  have 
been  amply  justified  in  predicting  the  eventual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  daily  in  a  merger. 

Today,  things  are  different.  The  staff  is  no  bigger, 
but  the  same  men  who  were  content  to  mooch  along, 
rewriting  80  per  cent  of  their  local  stuff  from  news 
already  printed,  are  now  turning  out  daily  beats  and 
the  evening  papers  are  starting  the  day  with  re¬ 
writes.  Ends  of  stories  once  neglected  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  or  too  hard  to  handle  with  available  man-power, 
are  now  being  pulled  into  the  light  under  direction 
of  a  man  who  knows  his  city’s  people  and  local  his¬ 
tory,  ancient  and  modern.  It  takes  ten  or  twelve 
hours  of  hard  work  by  this  leader  and  his  force- 
seven  days  a  week.  Their  reward  to  date  has  been 
a  manifest  renewed  interest,  both  public  and  within 
the  organization,  in  what  the  old  sheet  is  doing,  plus 
the  pleasure  of  doing  original  work,  as  contrasted 
with  tossing  another  man’s  straw.  It’s  the  kind  of 
journalism  upon  which  fortunes  and  reputations  have 
been  made.  While  it  has  not  been  much  in  evidence 
since  1920,  neither  have  several  other  ideas  which 
used  to  be  important  in  our  civilization. 

With  a  return  to  the  old  paths  now  well  advanced, 
with  the  nation’s  mind  on  other  things  than  money¬ 
making,  the  revival  of  fundamental  journalism  is  a 
natural  consequence. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


recently  and  is  working  on  general  as¬ 
signments  on  the  Japan  Advertiser, 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

f 

Tokio. 

tames  M.  THOMSON,  publisher, 

I  Vftt  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  recently 
j  yisited  his  brother-in-law,  Bennett  C. 
lark,  St.  Louis,  Democratic  nominee 
•^r  state  senator  from  Missouri. 

Robert  P.  Scripps,  editorial  director 
if  the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  was  a 
^sitor  Oct.  28  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  en  route 
io  California. 

Paul  Block,  publisher,  Toledo  Blade 
aid  other  newspapers,  was  in  Toledo 
ist  week  to  attend  a  Republican  rally 
It  which  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Secretary  of 
]jie  Treasury,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
I, Mich.)  Enquirer-Sews,  addressed  a 
lioint  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  and 
'  Young  Women’s  Republican  clubs  of 
I'Jiat  city,  Oct.  29. 

T.  0.  Huckle,  publisher,  Cadillac 
Mich.)  Evening  News,  was  elected  to 
jle  executive  committee,  Michigan 
ouncil  of  Religious  Education  at  the 
jinual  convention  in  F'lint  Oct.  27. 

Ted  H.  Townsend,  editor,  IFater- 
ille  (N.  Y.)  Times,  recently  addressed 
lie  West  Winfield  Exchange  Club. 

Tom  F.  Rogers,  publisher,  Ravenna 
jMicli.)  Tinus,  which  he  established 
n  18^,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
)ct.  29.  He  is  lielieved  to  be  the  oldest 
ditor  in  Michigan  in  years  of  con- 
:inuous  service. 

\V.  L.  MacTavish,  editor,  ITinnipeg 
Tribune,  addressed  Toronto  Canadian 
.'lub,  Oct.  31,  on  “Western  Canada.” 

Roger  M.  Andrews,  president,  Me¬ 
nominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader,  and 
iormer  publisher,  Detroit  Times,  has 
resigned  from  the  Mackinac  State  Park 
Commission. 

A.  P.  Johnson,  president  of  Periodical 
i  Publishing  Company  of  Grand  Rapids, 
|.\Iich.,  and  former  publisher,  Grattd 
'Rapids  Neii’s,  addressed  a  political 
meeting  in  Belding,  Mich.,  Oct.  26. 

A  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica 
*(X.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  St.  Lawrence  University  News 
I  Bureau. 

T.  R.  Hutton,  editor,  Binghamton 
(X.  Y.)  Press,  discussed  “Publicity 
irom  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Newspaper” 
before  the  Southern  Tier  Colgate 
.\lumni  Association  in  Binghamton  re¬ 
cently. 

Eidgar  White,  publisher,  IParsaw 
(Mo.)  Times,  is  author  of  “Placing 
Towns  on  the  Picture  Map,”  appearing 
in  the  Nov.  issue  of  Atnerican  Photog¬ 
raphy. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  addressed  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Caravan  Club 
of  Saginaw  in  that  city,  Oct.  28. 

Frank  Hitchcock,  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  visited  Republican  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  last  week.  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  had  just  completed  a  trip  through 
the  west,  mostly  by  airplane. 

David  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  flew 
oyer  the  mountain  ranges  near  Mexico 
City  in  a  monoplane,  attaining  an  alti- 
j  fude  of  13,000  feet,  according  to  Uni- 
#  yersal  Service  dispatches  Oct.  29  from 
Mexico  City. 

Charles  B.  Evans,  editor,  Grecnburg 
(Ind.)  Dculy  News,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Anderson,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tcle- 

and  News,  who  sustained  a 
broken  arm  in  a  motor  accident  near 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  two  years  ago,  was 
returned  to  a  hospital  in  that  city  Oct. 
»  for  further  examination.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  accompanied  her. 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  editor  and  publisher 
01  the  Tokio  Japan  Advertiser,  is  at 
1  Mayo  Brothers  Qinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  for  medical  treatment.  He 
was  accompanied  to  the  United  States 
by  Mrs.  Fleisher. 

Howard,  son  of  Roy  W.  How- 
^d.  chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps- 
noward  newspapers,  arrived  in  Japan 


Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned  from 
a  10-day  hunting  trip  in  Northern 
Michigan. 

Charles  W.  Cavers  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  editor  of  The  Institute  Journal, 
official  organ  of  the  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Cavers  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
Montreal  Standard  and  the  Montreal 
Sunday  Herald. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Re.  lent,  business  manager  of  the 
•  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  flew  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
.\.B.C.  convention  and  returned  by  plane 
immediately  following  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion. 

D.  R.iymond  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  attd  Sunday  Telegram, 
is  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  northern 
Maine  woods. 

Jerome  B.  Hadsell.  official  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  returned  Oct.  27  from 
F  ranee. 

John  W.  Sifton,  secretary-treasurer, 
Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press,  who 
was  seriously  ill  in  the  Toronto  Gen¬ 
eral  hospital  will  soon  be  removed  to 
his  home. 

Mrs.  Marie  Covvey  Rigney,  wife  of 
J.  C.  A.  Rigney,  cashier,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  is  confined  to  her  home 
with  a  broken  ankle  sustained  by  a  fall 
in  her  home.  On  the  same  day  Mrs. 
John  L.  Murphy,  wife  of  an  assistant 
cashier,  also  broke  an  ankle  in  a  similar 
accident. 

William  B.  Maepherson,  advertising 
solicitor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Norton  Company  in  that 
city.  His  newspaper  associates  gave 
him  a  farewell  dinner  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Wayne  Mills  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Valliana  (Okla.) 
T  ribttne. 

Earl  Treadwell,  circulation  manager, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  two-week  vacation  touring  the 
East. 

L.  W.  DeYoung,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Kansas  City,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  for  Texas  with 
headquarters  in  Dallas.  He  will  be 
succeeded  in  Kansas  City  by  Cornelius 
Ashley  of  the  St.  Louis  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  who  for  three  years  was  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star  staff. 

A.  G.  Crane,  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 


H.  J.  Snidek 


CH.  J.  SNIDER,  for  37  years  a 
.  member  of  the  staff  of  the  T oronto 
Evening  Telegram,  was  recently  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  post 
of  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been 
in  newspaper 
work  since  he  was 
14,  first  as  a 
police  reporter 
and  since  then  in 
various  capacities. 
In  addition  to  his 
newspaper  work, 
he  has  contributed 
e  X  t  e  ns  ively  to 
magazines,  both 
as  a  writer  and 
illustrator,  and 
has  written  six 
books,  many  of  them  historical  works 
dealing  with  phases  of  the  War  of 
1812-14  and  particularly  with  the  ships 
that  sailed  the  Great  Lakes  at  that  time. 

He  was  feature  writer  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  in  England  in  1915;  in  the  West 
Indies  1918-^;  in  Ireland  and  England 
again  in  1920,  1929  and  1930,  covering 
the  Sinn  Fein  riots,  the  British  Par¬ 
liamentary  elections  and  the  flight  of 
the_  R-100.  He  was  a  passenger  on  this 
dirigible  when  it  flew  the  Atlantic  on 
its  return  flight  from  Canada.  He  was 
also  special  correspondent  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  at  the  Washington  Conference  on 
.\rms  Limitation  in  1921-22. 

Mr.  Snider  has  dealt  with  a  large 
array  of  nautical  and  historical  subjects 
in  his  writings,  and  has  been  pronounced 
the  outstanding  authority  on  sailing  and 
yachting  in  Canada.  He  had  raced 
and  cruised  in  every  type.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  (Canadian  Yacht 
Club  and  National  Yacht  Club,  being 
archivist  of  the  first-named. 

WMAQ,  Chicago  advertising  staff. 

Miss  Margaret  Isaacs,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  a  copy  writer  in  the 
service  department  of  the  Nexv  Orleans 
Item-Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Marks- 
Isaacs  Company,  department  store. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Eg.  SMITH,  managing  editor.  Que- 
•  bee  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers’  .Association,  has  just  completed 
a  three  weeks’  business  trip  through 
Western  Ontario,  and  to  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Silas  S.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor, 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  and  Mrs. 
Ragsdale,  were  in  Dallas  recently  at¬ 
tending  the  State  Fair  and  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  football  game. 

Theodore  C.  Alford,  Washington 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


DIXIE  DUGAN  PAGE 

The  Dixie  Dugan  Sunday  colored  page,  to  be  released 
soon,  has  met  with  remarkable  success  in  its  preliminary 
showing. 

It’s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Sunday  pages  ever  offered 
to  American  newspapers. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Dixie  Dugan  daily  strip  by 
J.  P.  McEvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebel.  Here’s  the  Sunday 
page  using  the  same  characters,  by  the  same  artist  and 
writer.  _ 

News  Note:  Horosketch,  the  2-column  daily  horoscope 
feature,  with  attractive  art  by  Eddie  Sotto,  is  making  a 
hit  with  editors.  Write  for  specimens. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 
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corresixjndent,  Kansas  City  Star,  visited 
Kansas  City  last  week  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  a  tour  of  pivotal  states  in  the 
election  campaign.  He  will  be  in  Xew 
York  for  the  concluding  days  of  the 
political  battle. 

Ernest  Tucker,  Lacy  Haynes  and 
John  M.  Collins  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff  are  on  comi)aign  assignments 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  with  the 
three  candidates  for  governor.  George 
K.  Wallace,  James  King  and  Duke 
Shoop.  Jefferson  City  correspondent, 
have  been  covering  the  campaign  in 
Missouri. 

George  H.  Spargo.  copy  reader, 
Binghamton  (X.  Y. )  Press,  and  Will¬ 
iam  Allen  Page,  magazine  writer,  con¬ 
ducted  a  mind  reading  stunt  before  the 
Drama  Workshop  of  Binghamton 
Oct.  27. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeu’s,  is  in  Tokio 
after  several  weeks  spent  in  Manchuria. 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  staff  writer, 
ProT’idence  (R.  I.)  N ezvs-T ribune ,  is 
writing  a  series  on  the  history  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Providence  Board  of 
Public  Safety. 

George  E.  Sokolsky,  Shanghai  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  -Vetf  York  Times  and 
North  China  Daily  Ne^cs,  spoke  Oct. 
31  before  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club  on 
“What  Asia  Thinks  of  Us.” 

Frank  G.  Spencer,  sports  editor, 
Winston-Salem  (X.  C.)  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  sports 
committee.  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Carl  C.  Wakefield,  financial  editor. 
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aenlatlves:  R.  J.  Btdwell  &  Co..  7J2  .Market 

Street.  San  Francisco;  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Los  .Angeles :  and  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Washlngt<m. 

International  Year  Book  last  Saturday  In  January — 
■’A.N.P.A.”  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  In  April — 
Advertising  Convention  number  first  Saturday  in  June — 
Advertising  linage  records  In  March  and  Septemt>er — 
Newspaper  rates  and  rlirulatlons  In  January  and  July — 
Market  Guide  containing  standardiaed  merchandising 
and  marketing  data  on  1.460  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  In  November — 

SlM>  of  tytie  gS  a  12  Inches — 166  agate  lines 
(12^  ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  672  agate 
lines  to  the  page — 

Largest  type  page  In  the  business  paper  field — 
Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75e.  per  agate 
line,  or  aeries  of  Insertions  as  follow: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  316  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
52-tlme  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  1168 
per  page;  3*5  half  page;  355  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates;  75r.  tier  agate  line  one  time:  60c. 
per  agate  line  four  times. 

Situations  Wanted;  S*c.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  4I1  srords  to 
the  line). 

Subscription  rates;  By  mall  payable  In  advance 
I'nited  States  and  Island  Poaseulona  34  per  year; 
Canada  34.50;  Foreign  35. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Clreulatlona 
with  a  certified  "A  R  C."  aa  foHows: 
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San  Prancisco  Examiner,  and  Mrs. 
Wakefield,  are  parents  of  a  son,  their 
second  child. 

Sam  Wallace,  copy  reader  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  returned  to  duty 
after  a  vacation  in  Xew  York  city. 

Royal  Cortissoz,  art  critic,  -Wte  York 
Herald  Tribune,  spoke  on  “Ideals  in 
American  .\rt”  at  the  McMillin  Aca¬ 
demic  Theater  of  Columbia  Universitv 
Oct.  24. 

Charles  R.  McLendon,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Roliert  Peck  of  the  night  rewrite  staff, 
spent  a  few  days  hunting  at  the  latter's 
summer  home  in  the  Catskills  last  week. 

Mrs.  Leona  .\.  Malek  (Prudence 
Penny)  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
home  economics  director,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  placjue  in  recognition 
of  her  work  by  Capt.  Alfred  Kristensen, 
president  of  the  Pure  Food  League  of 
Illinois. 

Katherine  Currents  of  Asheville  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Asheville  Citizen. 

G.  A.  Falzer,  sports  editor,  Neu'ark 
(X.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  suffered  internal 
injuries  Oct.  29  when  the  car  in  which 
he  was  riding  collided  with  another 
automobile. 

Allen  Eckman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  rewrite  staff,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Back  Row  Club, 
a  social  organization  of  Philadelphia 
newspapermen. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  spoke  on  the  workings  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Women’s  Club  last  week 
called  in  her  honor. 

Charles  Day,  former  city  editor, 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  who  has  been 
in  a  sanitarium  for  tbe  last  year  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Norfolk  and  is 
writing  a  daily  poem  for  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor, 
Norfolk-Virgianian-Pilot,  joined  the 
Roosevelt  Special  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
Oct.  25  and  rode  through  the  state  with 
the  Democratic  candidate’s  party. 

Joe  Shank,  city  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-D’spatch  returned  this  week 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia. 

Edmund  Weibling,  for  many  years 
police  reporter  on  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
is  very  ill  in  a  hospital  in  Columbus. 
He  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up 
newspaper  work  a  year  ago. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  assistant  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger.  For  several 
weeks  he  has  been  directing  the  sports 
departments  of  the  Public  ancl  Evening 
Ledgers  during  the  illness  of  Joseph 
McGlynn,  sports  editor.  Edwin  Pol¬ 
lock  is  acting  sports  editor  until  the 
recovery  of  ^Icfjlynn. 

Philip  Gillette  Wagner,  Philadelphia 
Eivning  Ledger,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Sunrise  staff. 

Brian  Spinks,  reporter,  Gaheston 
(Tex.)  News,  who  has  been  on  leave, 
will  return  within  a  few  weeks  from  a 
five  months’  tour  of  Europe. 

Jamie  \'iesca,  sports  editor,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  La  Presna,  has  been 
named  captain  of  the  Nationals,  a  soc¬ 
cer  team,  for  the  second  season. 

Hobart  Chipman,  city  editor.  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  and 
Mrs.  Chipman,  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  born  Oct.  29.  Mrs.  Chipman,  for¬ 
merly  Laura  Freede,  was  at  one  time 
in  charge  of  the  Enquirer-News  bureau 
at  Marshall,  Mich. 

Barnett  Bildersee,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal. 

William  Glass,  a  Pittsburgh  Press 
artist,  addressed  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  C.  B.  Connelly  Trade  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  26,  on  “Modem  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Art  and  Typography  in 
Advertising.” 

Douglas  R.  Eller,  of  the  city  staff, 
Asheiille^  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  is  spending 
part  of  his  vacation  in  Savannah.  Ga. 


A1  Lamb,  sports  editor,  Binghamton 
(X.  Y.)  Press  is  organizing  a  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  to  decide  the  club 
championship  of  Binghamton. 

William  A.  Wilson,  state  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  Deane 
.•Mien,  staff,  Arkansas  Democrat;  Jim 
Montgomery,  sports  editor,  Texarkana 
(Ark.)  Press  and  Joe  B.  McGee,  sports 
editor,  Coinrny  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin 
Demoerat,  covered  the  Hendrix  and 
Ouachita  College  football  game,  at 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  recently. 

William  Pierce  is  filling  in  on  the 
Binghamton  (X.  Y.)  Press  local  staff. 

Gerald  K.  Hughes,  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (X.  Y.)  Press,  and  Neil 

O’Brien,  minstrel  veteran,  gave  a  two- 
man  minstrel  show  before  the  children 
of  the  Bradford  Lord  Memorial  Home, 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28. 

Christy  Borth,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  editorial  staff,  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  best  “short  short”  stories  of 
1931,  according  to  the  announcement  of 
the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Com¬ 
mittee.  Borth’s  story,  “Nothing  Excit¬ 
ing,”  appeared  in  The  Leatherneck, 
official  publication  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

Allen  Tilden,  sports  editor,  lAtttd 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  covered  the 
Tech  and  Henderson  College  football 
game  in  Russellville,  .\rk.,  Oct.  28. 

Hal  Cram,  automobile  editor,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Sutuiay  Telegram,  is  on 
vacation. 

Dr.  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  financial 
editor,  Nezv  York  Times,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Canadian  Club  meeting  in 
Ottawa. 

Charles  M.  Moss,  city  editor,  Nash- 
z-ille  Banner,  will  conduct  a  night  jour¬ 
nalism  class  at  Watkins  Institute.  He 
has  50  pupils  enrolled. 

Riley  McKoy,  for  several  years  on 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  underwent  an  emer¬ 
gency  operation  for  appendicitis  last 
week. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor,  Nash- 
Z’ille  (Tenn.)  Banner,  is  broadcasting 
sport  news  nightly  over  radio  station 
WSM. 

Virginia  Gwin,  society  editor,  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News,  will  speak  at  the 
State  Parent-Teachers  Association  ses¬ 
sion  in  Galveston  this  month. 

Albert  J.  Stoll,  Jr.,  of  the  Detroit 
News  editorial  staff,  spoke  at  the 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Federation 
of  Women’s  clubs  in  Detroit,  Oct.  27. 

H.  Augustus  Merrill,  political  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Ezvning  News,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Charles  R.  Doyle,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Boston  Post,  is  conducting  a  jour¬ 
nalism  class  at  Sever  Hall,  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Division  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension. 

J.  Edward  Allen  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Boston  Herald,  and  Miss  M.  Barbara 
Schofield,  East  Weymouth  correspond¬ 
ent  for  a  Boston  newspaper,  announced 
their  engagement  this  week. 

William  E.  Beard,  state  news  editor, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  serious  operation  which  he 
underwent  recently  at  Barr’s  Infirmary. 
J.  W.  West,  courthouse  reporter,  is 
substituting  for  him. 

H.  P.  Weller,  city  editor,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  five-day  illness.  Sidney  R. 
Cavanaugh,  reporter,  was  in  charge  of 
the  local  staff  during  Weller’s  absence. 

Gerald  Cosgrove,  associate  editor,  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  broad¬ 
casting  a  series  of  lectures  on  “Colorful 
Journalists”  from  the  Tribune’s  radio 
stations,  WSBT-WFAM 

Webster  C.  Seeley,  reporter  for  the 
Clez’eland  Nezvs,  received  minor  injuries 
while  covering  a  $150,000  fire  there 
Oct.  23. 

George  Daws,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Neze  York  World-Telegram,  is  a  patient 
at  the  New  York  Hospital,  suffering 
from  nervous  breakdown. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Ralph  E.  CARR,  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  ht 
to  Claudia  Rahe  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 
recently  in  Chicago.  ’  '' 


Frederick  W.  May,  of  the  St.  Louis 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  to  Mist 
N'irginia  Lucile  Bidwell,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Bidwell  ni 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  recently. 

Miss  Anita  Mueller,  women’s  page 
editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  to 
Jack  Alexander,  formerly  with  the*5( 
I^ouis  Post-Dispatch  and  now  with  tht 
City  News  Bureau  of  New  York  in 
St.  Bernard’s  church.  New  Ynrt 
Oct.  23. 


Miss  Louise  Johnson,  society  editor 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  to  Paul 
Turner  Miller,  state  editor.  Associated 
Press  at  Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  19. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  editor 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Joumal.ta 
Miss  Virginia  Haight  of  Bellevue,  Mich, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents 


Lincoln  Bradford  Hockaday,  of  the 
editorial  staff,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Dij. 
patch,  to  Miss  Helen  Stuyvesant  Voor- 
hees  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.,  at  Trinity  Fipiscopal  church, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently. 

Roy  L.  Bangsberg,  managing  editor, 
L^aCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader 
Press,  to  Miss  Marie  FZleanor  Wein, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H,  4 
Wein  of  Winona,  Minn.,  in  Winona 
Oct.  28,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  bride’s  father  in  Central  Lutheran 
Church. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Delegates  from  more  than  50 
French  weeklies  met  in  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  last  week  and  organized 
the  French  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  OF  Canada.  The  new  group 
will  seek  affiliation  with  the  (Tanadiax 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association  or 
Canada.  Sen.  J.  E.  Prevost  of  St 
Jerome,  and  Sen.  G.  Lacasse  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Ont.,  were  elected  honorary  presi¬ 
dents  and  Louis  Francouer  of  Quebec, 
was  elected  president. 

Fall  meeting  of  Grocp  Seven,  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association  was  held 
Oct.  22  at  Randolph,  Wis. 

Southwest  Wisconsin  group  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association!  will 
hold  a  meeting  Nov.  18.  On  Nov.  19, 
the  Four  Lakes  Group  of  the  association 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  Madison. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Fox  Rnn 
Valley  Press  Association  composed 
of  high  school  publication  staffs,  met 
in  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  high  school,  Oct 
29.  H.  L.  Davis,  general  manager, 
Appleton  Post-Crescent ;  E.  L.  Madison, 
Appleton  Review;  E.  H.  Boetcher, 
Badger  Press  and  F.  G.  Moyle  of  the 
.Appleton  Press  addressed  the  group. 
John  R.  Riedl,  managing  editor,  .Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent  and  Prof.  F.  \V. 
Clippinger,  Lawrence  College  English 
department  were  banquet  speakers. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Asheville  (n.  c.)  citizen- 

.  TIMES  issued  Oct.  30  a  speinal 
tabloid  section  of  16  pages  in  pink  on 
“Ashville’s  Gala  Show  Month,”  devotrf 
to  premier  offerings  of  Asheville’s 
theatres  during  November. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 

Oct.  23,  radio  edition,  20-page  section 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  Ifi-page 
Farm  and  Home  tabloid  section  Oct  31. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  tab¬ 
loid  Cook  Book  20-page  section,  Oct  31- 


SCHOOLS 

Department  of  journalism, i®* 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  w 
American  AsstKiation  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  reports  an  enrollmeia 
of  200  majors  in  the  department  ^ 
approximately  the  same  enrollment  as 
last  year. 
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THEY’RE  busy but  busy  as  they  are,  agency 

executives  always  find  time  to  check  the 
mechanical  appearance  of  their  advertising. 

Pick  up  The  New  Yorker,  Arts  and  Decora¬ 
tion,  Town  and  Country,  Home  Sc  Field  .  . . 
quality  magazines  that  must  have  quality  plates. 
You’ll  see  Powers  Engravings  .  .  .  for  Powers 
makes  all  the  plates  for  these  class  magazines. 

And  news  of  Powers  plates  and  equipment  is 
spreading.  A  new  Stripfilm  Camera  in  place  of 


the  old  “wet  plate”  eliminates  slow  plate  prepara¬ 
tion  . . .  insures  uniformity  of  negatives.  A  patented 
Automatic  Deep-Etching  unit  turns  out  unusually 
deep  halftones  with  clean  bottoms  .  .  .  plates  of 
type  with  sides  etched  straight  down,  tops  of  let¬ 
ters  and  lines  perfect. 


Powers  invented  these  new  photo-engraving 
units . . .  and  only  from  these  units  come  plates 
of  Powers  quality.  Call  PEnnsylvania  6-0600  for 
any  job  requiring  perfect  engraving. 


Better  plates  are  being  made . .  .  and  Powers  is  making  them, 

POWERS  REPRODUCTION  CORPORATION,  205  WEST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Advertising  Agencies 

WRIGLEY  RETURNING 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 


‘SUN-MAID”  WORTH  $5,600,000 


About  SOO  Evening  Paper*  Now 
Getting  Daily  Copy  For  Use  On 
Comic  Pages  —  Test  Cam¬ 
paign  in  East 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Xov.  1. — Following  an  ab¬ 
sence  from  newspapers  for  several 
years,  except  for  occasional  regional 
advertising  copy,  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr,, 
Company  has  returned  to  dailies  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  during  the  past  two 
months.  At  present  approximately  500 
evening  newspapers  are  carrying  the 
Wrigley  gum  poster  advertising  on  their 
comic  pages.  This  list  includes  evening 
papers  having  all  their  comics  on  one 
page.  In  addition,  there  are  two  test 
campaigns  being  conducted  in  eastern 
dailies. 

This  return  to  newspapers  is  viewed 
with  interest  by  newspapermen,  who 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Wrigley  copy 
on  comic  pages  is  similar  to  billboard 
advertising  and  appears  every  publish¬ 
ing  day.  The  copy  occupies  two 
columns  by  two  inches.  In  Chicago,  the 
advertisements  are  running  on  a  four- 
inch,  single  column  setup. 

Starting  in  100  newspapers  early  in 
September,  the  present  WVigley  comic 
page  advertising  has  been  expanded  to 
include  virtually  every  evening  news¬ 
paper  with  a  full  page  of  comics.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told.  By  request¬ 
ing  comic  page  position,  P.  K.  Wrigley, 
son  of  the  late  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
who  built  his  business  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
reader  interest  in  comics.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  daily  appearance  of  these  black 
and  white  poster  advertisements,  featur¬ 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  Wrigley  gum 
and  the  slogan:  “Kept  Right  in  Cello¬ 
phane,”  is  designed  to  tell  the  story 
quickly  and  often,  with  no  attempt  at 
any  trick  copy  theme. 

The  Chicago  office  of  Xeisser-Meyer- 
hoff,  Inc.,  is  placing  the  comic  page 
copy. 

Expansion  of  the  “Mr.  Spear”  and 
“Miss  Mint”  promotion  plan  into  a 
number  of  New  York  cities  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  following  a  success¬ 
ful  test  in  Pennsylvania.  This  plan 
involves  the  giving  away  of  dollar  bills 
to  men.  women  and  children,  who  are 
asked  by  Mr.  Spear  and  Miss  Mint 
two  questions:  “Have  you  an  opened 
package  of  Wrigley’s  gum  in  the  new 
cellophane  wrapping?”  and  “How  do 
you  like  it?”  A  new  one  dollar  bill 
is  paid  for  each  user’s  opinion.  An 
opened  package  of  Wrigley’s  gum  in 
a  person’s  pocket  or  purse  is  considered 
positive  proof  that  the  party  queried  is 
an  actual  Wrigley  user.  Large  news¬ 
paper  space  is  used  in  advertising  this 
type  of  promotion,  which  extends  also 
to  dealers.  Klau-VanPietersom-Dunlap 
.Associates.  Milwaukee,  is  in  charge  of 
the  campaign. 

.Another  test  campaign  is  lieing  con¬ 
ducted  for  Wrigley  Company  in  Xew 
England  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  This  test  features  premium 
offers,  and  introduces  the  new  cello¬ 
phane-wrapped  package. 


Representing  Outside  Agencies 

J.  Roy  McLennan,  who  until  Sept.  1 
operated  a  branch  office  at  6  East  45th 
street.  Xew  York,  for  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe 
.Advertising  Agency.  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
has  started  at  the  same  address,  a  new 
service  for  out-of-Xew  York  advertis- 


Bank*  Write  Off  Debts  for  Right  to 
Use  Advertised  Trade-Mark 

Four  banks  to  which  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers  of  California  have 
owed  $5,600,000  on  several  notes  have 
cancelled  these  for  the  right  to  use  the 
trade-mark  ’Sun-Maid”  on  food  and 
agricultural  products.  The  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers  Co-operative  retains  the 
right  to  use  the  trade-mark  on  all 
raisins  and  dried  fruits,  however. 

The  banking  institutions  have  formed 
the  Solar  Products  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  world  markets  for 
a  number  of  products  using  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  attained  such  great  value 
through  the  use  of  advertising.  The 
banks  are  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  of  Berkeley,  the  Bank  of 
.America,  the  Anglo-California  Xational 
Bank  and  the  Security-First  Xational 
Bank  of  Los  .Angeles. 


Representing  College  Papers 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
nine  principal  Pacific  Coast  universities 
and  colleges  have  organized  to  form  a 
group  known  as  the  Major  College  Pub¬ 
lications  and  have  retained  the  .A.  J. 
Norris  Hill  Company  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative.  The  Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  A.  J.  Norris  Hill, 
former  representative  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald,  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  and  one  time  representative  on 
the  Coast  of  Xation’s  Business,  has  es¬ 
tablished  offices  in  Xew  York,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
General  offices  are  at  101  Eshleman 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Dallas  League  Again  Independent 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  .Advertising 
League  is  again  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation,  the  members  having  voted  to 
withdraw  from  the  Tenth  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America.  Larry 
.A.  Jacobs  presented  the  resolution  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  the  club  that  the  A.F.A. 
has  failed  to  “give  proper  recognition” 
to  the  district.  No  delegates  as  such 
attended  the  district  meeting  at  .Austin. 
Oct.  30-31.  However  many  individual 
members  were  present. 


Bamford  Joins  W.  I.  Tracy 

Walter  H.  Bamford,  formerly  with 
the  Carter  Advertising  agency,  has 
joined  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive.  This  agency  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  Charles  F.  Mattlage  &  Sons, 
New  York,  makers  of  You-All  French 
Salad  Dressing,  Pilgrim  Tatoe  Crisps 
and  other  food  products,  and  Thonet 
Brothers.  New  York,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  furniture. 


Placing  Foreign-Language  Copy 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  handling  the 
advertising  of  Feen-A-Mint,  a  product 
of  the  Health  Products  Corporation  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  clearing  the  domestic 
foreign  language  advertising  of  this  ac¬ 
count  through  the  Advertising  .Agencies 
Foreign  Language  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Xew  York. 


Daughter  Killed  by  Horse 

Miss  Madolene  Page  -  Wood.  15- 
year-old  daughter  of  Gerald  Page- 
Wood,  vice-president  of  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnyngham,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  was  fatally  injured  when 
her  horse  fell  on  her  at  the  Evanston. 
III..  Saddle  Club  Oct.  23. 


BRAZILIANS  APPROVE 
COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 


Million-Dollar  Advertising  Plan  In¬ 
cludes  Extensive  Use  of  News¬ 
papers  to  Increase  Consump¬ 
tion  of  Product  Here 


Plans  for  a  million-dollar  coffee  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  this  country  have 
been  given  approval  by  the  National 
Coffee  Council  of  Brazil,  under  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  assessing  each  bag  of 
coffee  to  raise  from  $75,000  to  $100,000 
a  month  for  this  purpose.  Adoption  of 
the  plan  was  announced  this  week  in 
Xew  York  by  Frank  C.  Russell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Brazilian-.American  Coffee 
Promotion  Committee,  and  Dr.  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  consul-general  of  Brazil  and 
representative  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Xational  Coffee  Council  of  Brazil. 

The  campaign  will  be  handled  by 
X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  has  had  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Coffee  Promotion 
Committee  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Council.  The  new 
campaign  represents  the  first  coordinated 
effort  of  the  entire  coffee  industry  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  coffee 
industry  of  Brazil  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  here. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
the  Brazilian-.American  Committee  will 
operate  in  conjunction  with  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Coffee  Industries  of  .America.  At 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  latter,  it 
was  said  that  negotiations  were  under 
way  for  a  similar  movement  by  the 
coffee  industry  of  Colombia. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  expected  to 
constitute  the  largest  factor  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  campaign. 

Detailed  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  said,  will  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  November  following  the 
return  to  this  country  of  Berent  Friele. 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Brazilian-American  Coffee  Promotion 
Committee,  who  has  represented  the 
committee  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Xational  Coffee  Council  in  Brazil. 

In  their  statement,  Mr.  Russell  and 
Dr.  Sampaio  said  the  new  campaign 
was  direct  evidence  of  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  coffee  industries  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 


Silverdust  in  Foreign  Pres* 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.,  which  handles  the  advertising  of 
Gold  Dust  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  Silverdust,  is  clearing  the  domestic 
foreign-language  advertising  of  this  ac¬ 
count  through  the  Advertising  .Agencies 
Foreign  Language  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Form  New  Agency 

James  Oliver  and  Fred  Ebersold, 
formerly  with  the  Dosch-Kircher  Or¬ 
ganization,  Chicago,  have  formed 
Ebersold-Oliver,  Inc.,  advertising  and 
merchandising  agency,  with  offices  at 
812  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


New  England  Mutual  Appoints 

X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  has  been 
.selected  by  the  Xew  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  to 
handle  its  regular  advertising  for  the 
vear  1933. 


Two  Join  Guenther-Bradford 


Dorland  International  Named 

Dorland  International,  Inc.,  Xew 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agent  for  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company 
in  a  number  of  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  McCoy  Laboratories,  Inc., 


Auto  Executives  Change 

W.  R.  .Angell,  president  of  Coming, 
tal  Motors,  has  announced  the  appoint 
ment  of  Ray  C.  Sackett  as  adveitisin, 
manager.  V.  C.  Havens  succeri. 
R.  M.  W.  Shaw  as  Oldsmobile  adve 
tising  manager  and  E.  J.  Poag  is  Buici 
advertising  manager.  Shaw  becomes 
sales  manager  for  Oldsmobile.  Sackett 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  publk 
relations  counsel  and  publicity  director 
for  Advertisers,  Inc.,  handling  Chrysler 
advertising.  Havens  has  been  with  the 
Cadillac  Alotor  Car  Company  and  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Agency  for  the  pjst 
eight  years. 


Frank  Arnold  Leaves  NBC 

Frank  A.  Arnold,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Xational  Broadcastini 
Company  since  its  organization  in  1926 
has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
of  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Int 
New  York  agency,  where  he  will  have 
executive  charge  of  all  broadcastine 
activities.  Mr.  .Arnold  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  broadcast  advertising,  and 
prior  to  1926,  was  for  ten  years  with 
the  Frank  Seaman  Advertising  Agenev 
as  an  officer  and  director. 


Maxwell  Dane  Open*  Office 

Ma.xwell  Dane,  assistant  director  oi 
publicity  and  promotion,  of  Stem 
Brothers,  New  York  department  store, 
has  resigned  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  He  opened  an  office  on  Nov.  I 
at  450  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  retail  advertising  md 
sales  promotion.  Mr.  Dane  has  bea 
succeeded  by  Emanuel  Levine,  who  has 
been  handling  the  men’s  wear  adver¬ 
tising  at  Stern  Brothers. 


Leon  A.  Friedman  Appointed 

Leon  A.  Friedman,  advertising,  of 
New  York,  has  taken  over  the  account 
of  Fritzsche  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  essential  oils.  Trade 
papers  will  be  used.  The  same  agenq 
has  taken  over  the  advertising  of  Shep 
Sales  Corporation.  New  York,  featuring 
Meyerjs  Mascarillo,  on  which  account 
magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 


Boston  Agency  Appointed 

Tare  &  Wonson,  Ltd.,  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  maker  of  copper  bottom  paints 
has  appointed  Chamber  &  Wiswell,  Inc.. 
Boston  agency,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account.  The  Gidden,  Hyde  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  maker  of  Tripletoe 
hosiery,  has  also  appointed  this  ageno. 
Newspapers  will  be  used. 


To  Hold  Printing  Clinic* 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Typographic 
Arts  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  printinit 
clinics  this  fall  in  place  of  the  usual 
lecture  course,  at  the  Newberry  Libraiy, 
60  West  Walton  Place.  Starting 
C)ct.  24  and  continuing  each  Monday 
night  through  Dec.  12,  eight  clinics  will 
be  held. 


Mohawk  Carpet*  to  B.  B.  D.  A  0. 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y..  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  4 
Osborn,  Inc.  as  its  advertising  agency. 
The  appointment  is  effective  Jan.  1, 
1933. 


Fuel  Campaign  in  West 

The  United  States  Fuel  Ompany, 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  conducting  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  mainly  in  dailies,  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  (Oregon,  Washington,  Ne¬ 
vada.  Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City  agency,  is  handling  the  account 


ing  agencies  under  the  name  of  McLen¬ 
nan  Advertising  Service.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  designed  to  act  as  Xew  York 
representative  for  out -of -towrr  agencies 
in  the  preparation  or  purchase  of  copy, 
art  work,  photographs  or  other  adver¬ 
tising  material. 

Toledo  Pure  Milk  Appoints 

Sterling  Beeson.  Inc..  Toledo  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Toledo  Pure  Milk,  Inc.,  a 
dairy  which  is  distributing  milk  in  a 
newly-patemed  composition  bottle  which 
is  discarded  after  being  used. 


D.  R.  Rollinson,  formerly  with  Dan 
B.  Miner  Company,  and  J.  C.  Conway 
of  Station  KFWB,  Los  Angeles,  have 
joined  the  Los  .Angeles  office  of  Guen¬ 
ther-Bradford  &  Co.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tives. 


Prudence  Hash  to  L.  H.  Hartman 

The  Boston  Food  Products  Company 
has  placed  with  L.  H.  Hartman  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  the  advertising 
of  Prudence  Corned  Beef  Hash,  Pru¬ 
dence  Beef  Stew  and  Prudence  I.amb 
Stew.  Advertising  in  newspapers  will 
be  used. 


for  the  Far  East. 

Baltimore  Agency  Appointed 

The  Flynn  8:  Enrich  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  manufacturers  of  industrial  stok¬ 
ers.  has  retained  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  & 
Corner,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  as  advertising 
agents. 

H.  A.  Hooker  Joins  Gale  dk  Pietsch 

H.  A.  Hooker  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Julius-Glidden-Chase  &  Hooker, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  to  become 
an  account  executive  with  Gale  & 
Pietsch,  Inc..  Chicago. 


New  Hoyt  Account 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  Nc* 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  th( 
advertising  of  Fred  F.  French  Mana^ 
ment  Company,  New  York.  This  in¬ 
cludes  Tudor  (Tity  and  the  other  Fred 
F.  French  properties. 

Le  Quatte  Addresses  Students 

H.  B.  LeQiuatte,  president  of 
Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  and  vice-presidetf 
of  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York 
addressed  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Columbia  University,  Nov.  1. 
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Record  Job  Rise  Helps  Put  the 

“Up”  in  the  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Upswing 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  from  data  on  813  Pennsylvania 
manufacturing  plants  employing  216,000  workers  with  a  total  weekly  wage 
earning  of  more  than  $3,000,000 — show  a  total  factory  employment  increase 
in  the  state  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  with  nearly  5  per  cent  increase  in 
payrolls. 

A  large  part  of  these  factories,  plants  and  mills  are  within  the  zones 
occupied  by  the  17  key  localities  mentioned  on  this  page.  These  important 
Pennsylvania  cities  (represented  by  the  21  newspapers  also  listed  here) — 
offer  a  slice  of  Pennsylvania’s  choicest  consumers’  market  for  presentation 
to  the  thoughtful  advertiser  looking  for  consistent  profits. 

Depression  is  on  the  run  in  Pennsylvania.  Work  constantly  is  increasing, 
and  money  is  getting  back  into  circulation  instead  of  being  hoarded  as  if 
each  dollar  were  the  last.  In  other  words,  confidence  has  returned  with 
a  fuller  pay  envelope  and  thousands  of  new  jobs. 

Indications  of  this  generally  bettered  condition  are  shown  by  many  late 
trade  reports.  900  men  recently  were  put  to  work  in  the  Reading 
Company’s  car  shops.  Pennsylvania  shipbuilders  led  the  nation  in  new 
tonnage  construction  and  also  in  the  number  of  vessels  of  every  type  under 
construction  in  August.. 

A  new  hosiery  mill  employing  1,800  workers  will  make  first  deliveries 
Oct.  1st.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  plans  to  give  800  new  workers  five 
months’  work  in  the  Altoona  shops.  Shoe  and  leather  lines  are  active,  one 
factory  receiving  orders  for  4.500  units  as  compared  to  500  a  year  ago. 

Pennsylvania,  and  its  humming  mass  market  of  more  than  4,000,000  workers,  is  the  place  (17  places  in 
one)  to  go  to  with  that  Fall  linage.  Start  now — by  contacting  with  the  advertising  departments  of  the 
newspapers  here  listed.  They  are  the  supreme  merchandising  authorities  of  their  respective  territories. 
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MAIL  RENEWAL  COSTS 
ARE  ANALYZED 

Survey  of  Connecticut  Dailiec  Show* 
Three  Types  of  Expiration 
Notices  —  Depression  Has 
Made  the  Problem  Acute 

By  Charles  B.  Barr 

With  increased  postage  rates  in  effect 
and  many  millions  of  people  in  straight¬ 
ened  circumstances,  maintaining  a  high 
ratio  of  renewals  on  mail  circulation  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  problem  for  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  department. 

Circulation  managers,  realizing  the 
marked  change  in  conditions,  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  work  out  the  problem  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Rate-cutting,  for¬ 
tunately,  does  not  appear  to  be  among 
them,  although  some  form  of  standard¬ 
ization  on  mail  subscription  rates  may 
seem  advisable. 

Taking  the  state  of  Connecticut  as  a 
suitable  field  for  analysis  of  mail  circu¬ 
lation  practices,  we  find  a  wide  variance, 
both  in  rates  and  solicitation  policies. 
The  rate  difference  is  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  values  placed  on  mail 
circulation  by  different  publishers. 

A  majority  of  the  Connecticut  dailies 
have  a  standard  monthly  rate  of  75 
cents.  Most  of  these  are  three  cent 
papers.  Several  papers  offer  a  discount 
of  25  cents  on  a  three  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  proportionately  up  to  one  year. 
The  highest  monthly  rate  for  a  six-day 
paper  was  $1  while  the  lowest  was 
50  cents. 

Three  distinct  types  of  expiration  no¬ 
tices  were  found :  ( 1 )  Standard  bill 
form,  billing  for  si)ecified  period  ahead 
at  so  much,  mailed  first  class  with  or 
without  return  envelope  enclosed;  (2) 
Bill  attached  to  or  printed  on  a  coin 
mailer,  with  return  envelope;  (3)  Post 
card  notice  of  expiration,  with  list  of 
rates  for  varying  periods. 

The  first  type,  a  standard  bill  for  the 
ensuing  subscription  perio<l,  usually  the 
same  length  of  time  as  last  ordered  by 
the  subscriber,  appears  to  be  a  favorite. 
The  postage  cost  to  the  newspaper^  is 
three  cents  and  it  carries  the  prestige 
of  first  class  mail.  The  enclosure  of  a 
return  envelope,  while  practiced  only 
by  a  minority  of  the  papers  studied  in 
this  survey,  appears  to  have  a  decided 
advantage  as  a  convenience  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  should  result  in  quicker  re¬ 
newals. 

The  post  card  expiration  notice, 
merely  advising  the  subscriber  that  his 
paper  will  be  stopped  on  such  and  such 
a  date,  hoping  that  he  will  renew  and 
setting  forth  the  rates  for  various 
periods,  saves  two  cents  per  notice  for 
the  publisher.  On  the  other  hand,  post 
cards  are  often  lost  and  some  people 
regard  them  with  contempt,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  a  return  cover. 

The  combination  bill  and  coin  mailer, 
sent  first  class  with  a  return  envelope 
enclosed,  was  used  by  two  of  the  papers 
under  study  and  appears  to  be  the  most 
effective  of  the  three  in  consideration  of 
present-day  conditions.  The  type  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Middletown  Press  was 
discussed  on  this  page  several  months 
ago. 

The  coin  mailer  plan  is  of  particular 
advantage  nowadays  because  it  saves 
the  subscriber  both  cash  and  time. 
Subscribers  ordinarily  remit  either  by 
personal  check  or  postal  money  order. 
There  is  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  each 
personal  check  and  a  fee  of  six  cents  on 
each  money  order. 

More  people  are  using  money  orders 
than  formerly  because  practically  all 
banks  now  require  an  average  balance 
in  checking  accounts  of  $100  <?r  more 
to  avoid  the  50  cents  per  month  service 
charge. 

The  six-cent  fee  on  a  money  order 
is  not  exorbitantly  high,  but  cents  are 
considered  these  days.  It  requires  little 
effort  to  slip  one  or  more  coins  into  a 
mailer,  seal  and  stamp  the  envelope  and 
send  it  off.  Sending  a  money  order 
necessitates  a  trip  to  the  nearest  post 
office  or  sub-station. 

Circulation  managers  who  do  not  em¬ 
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Officers  and  directors  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  photo¬ 
graphed  at  their  fall  meeting  last  week  in  Watertown.  N.  Y.  Front  row  (1.  tor.)  ; 
James  McKernan.  past  president  I.C.M.A.;  Milton  .\.  Miner,  Syracuse  Posh 
Standard,  vice-president;  Louis  F.  Gautier,  New  York  Times,  president; 
Theodore  Edson,  Nassau  Daily  Review,  second  vice-president;  Alfred  W.  Cock- 
erill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Standing  (1.  to  r.)  :  Charles  E. 
Blewer,  Binghamton  Press,  past  president;  W.  C.  Hixson.  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
past  president  I.C.M.A.;  .Alton  H.  Adams,  Watertown  Times.  Directors:  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Crane,  Homell  Tribune-Times;  James  A.  Cnrisitiansen,  Geneva  Times; 
E.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Times;  James  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Lavern 
Lewis,  Ithaca  Journal-News;  and  Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer  Dispatch, 
retiring  president. 


ploy  coin  mailers  can  urge  subscribers 
to  renew  for  longer  periods,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  both  time  and  money.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice,  in  cases  where  a  sub¬ 
scriber  has  been  renewing  every  month, 
to  make  out  the  bill  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  hope  that  he  will  “take 
the  hint.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  renewal  on 
a  long-term  sub  fails  to  arrive  up  to 
the  day  of  expiration,  it  is  occasionally 
advisable  to  seek  renewal  for  a  shorter 
period,  say  one  month  instead  of  three, 
six  or  a  year.  Many  persons  may  “shy” 
at  an  outlay  of  $3  to  $12,  but  will  not 
feel  a  matter  of  75  cents  or  a  dollar. 

While  some  publishers  may  not  feel 
that  they  care  to  handle  such  short 
sub.scriptions,  involving  extra  billing  and 
bookkeeping  expense  on  a  non-profit- 
able  item,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  the  subscriber  is  kept  on  the  list  on 
a  short-term  basis,  lie  will  v’ery  likely 
become  a  long  term  buyer  again  when 
his  circumstances  improve. 

One  paper  studied  does  not  specify 
the  expiration  date  on  its  notice,  but 
asks  the  subscriber  to  look  at  the  date 
printed  on  his  wrapper.  This  forces 
the  subscriber  to  dig  bis  wrapper  out  of 
the  waste-basket,  and  may  rightly  be 
considered  a  nuisance.  Several  papers 
fail  to  print  their  rates  on  the  billhead, 
so  that  the  subscriber  is  forced  to  look 
at  the  editorial  page  masthead  to  find 
the  schedule  if  he  wishes  to  renew  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  than  that 
specified  on  the  bill. 

The  Nett’  Haven  Reqister  uses  a  very 
complete  bill  form  which  lists  the  rates 
for  varying  periods  with  the  postal 
charges  thereon,  summing  up  the  cost 
of  the  paper  plus  postage  for  each 
zone  and  subscription  period. 


Add  Comic*  and  Pictures 

Three  new  comic  strips  have  been 
added  to  the  Chicaqo  American.  In 
addition,  two  extra  pages  have  been 
added  to  the  second  section,  featuring 
news  pictures.  The  comics  are : 
“That’s  Life”  by  Rube  Goldberg;  “Felix 
the  Cat”  by  Pat  Sullivan;  and  “Buck 
Rogers"  by  Dick  Calkin. 

Daily  Form*  Stamp  Club 

Philadelphia  stamp  collectors  have 
been  given  a  club  room  and  meeting 
place  by  the  Public  Ledger  through  the 
forming,  last  week,  of  the  Public  Led¬ 
ger  Stamp  Club. 


Junior  Firemen’*  Parade 

Ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  and  15 
bands  marched  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
-Xeii’S  Junior  Firemen’s  Fourth  .Annual 
parade,  Oct.  15  clima.xing  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  The  junior  Fire¬ 
men’s  League  organized  four  years  ago, 
now  has  enrolled  membership  of  27,000. 
Each  member  is  furnished  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  a  firemen's  helmet  by  the 
daily  upon  a  promise  to  eliminate  fire 
hazards  whenever  possible.  The  organ¬ 
ization  has  their  own  fire  commission 
and  ranking  officers  and  members  are 
instructed  in  their  work  by  members  of 
the  city  fire  department.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  met  the  approval  of  public 
authorities.  George  Therriem  is  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

Dailie*  Hold  Cooking  School* 

The  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  will  conduct  its  fifth  annual  cook¬ 
ing  school,  Nov.  8-10.  Afternoon  and 
evening  classes  will  lie  conducted.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  -Ayers  London,  will  be  in 
charge.  The  Racine  (VVis.)  Journal- 
Times  recently  conducted  a  four-day 
cooking  sch(H>l  under  the  direction  of 
Opal  Neidhamer.  The  IPisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  (Wis.)  Tribune,  in  co-operation 
with  local  food  merchants  and  General 
Mills  sponsored  a  school  recently  under 
the  direction  of  Betty  Crocker,  director 
of  home  service  for  General  Mills. 
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BEST  CARRIER  NAMED 


More  tlwn  113  carriers  attended  the 
Kansas  City  Kansan  sixth  annual  sale 
convention  last  week,  in  which  Charles 
Patterson  was  named  the  Kansan's  best 
carrier  salesman  for  the  year  1932^ 
Five  prominent  business  and  professional 
men  made  the  selection  after  the  three 
finalists  gave  brief  speeches  telling  of 
their  work  and  explaining  the  principles 
they  employ  in  making  sales.  \’emon 
.Adams  and  Hubert  Risser  were  run¬ 
ners-up.  After  each  had  spoken  all 
grade  “.A”  salesmen  were  introduced 
and  presented  certificates  by  district 
managers.  W.  A.  Bailey,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Kansan,  then  pre,sented 
each  with  a  gold  pin  designating  the 
rank  “Grade  A  Salesman.”  The  car¬ 
riers  selected  for  best  salesman  honor 
in  past  years  were  also  introduced 
Lloyd  Smith,  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper,  congratulated  the  carriers. 


i 


Bayonne  Cooking  School 

More  than  10,000  women  attended  the 
annual  cooking  and  homemaker’s  schwl 
sponsored  by  the  Bayomie  (N.  J.) 
Times  in  Junior  high  school,  recently. 
A  suggestion  that  the  women  pay  a 
ten  cent  admission  for  the  benefit 
of  some  local  charity  was  approved  by 
them  and  the  daily’s  own  Christmas 
Fund  was  selected  as  beneficiary.  More 
than  $450  was  collected.  Grand  prizes 
were  awarded  by  Sidney  A.  Lazarus, 
associate  publisher. 

Held  Hallowe’en  Parade 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
held  a  hallowe'en  parade  for  youngsters 
who  pledged  themselves  against  pranks 
of  window  soaping  or  other  property 
damage.  Centering  the  idea  around  a 
“Schnozzle  parade”  the  newspaper  ob¬ 
tained  the  cooperation  of  the  city  recre¬ 
ational  director.  .All  children  were  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  some  kind  of  Hallowe’en 
costume,  a  big  nose,  and  carry  a  lantern. 
The  parade  ended  at  a  local  theatre 
where  Jimmy  Durante  was  appearing. 


In  Peoria 

The 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
Leads  Again! 

FIRST  in  these  elassifica* 
tions  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1932  . 

— Retail  Advertising 
— Classified  Advertising 
— Clothing  Stores 
Advertising 
— Grocers  Advertising 
— Furniture  Advertising 
— Drug  Store  Advertising 
— Rotogravure  Advertising 
— Radio  Advertising 
— Heating  &  Plumbing 
Advertising 

— Amusement  Advertising 
— jewelry  Advertising 
— Insurance  Advertising 
— Educational  Advertising 
— Stationers  Advertising 
— Miscellaneous 
Advertising 

T he  Result  of 
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paper  industry  needs 

STABILIZATION  PLAN 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


is  about  $3,000,001)  i)er  year.  It  is  well 
established  now  that  the  growth  in  size 
of  newsprint  organizations  and  improved 
efficiency  in  production  management 
have  vastly  reduced  the  ratio  of  actual 
conversion  or  manufacturing  cost  in  the 
total  cost  of  newsprint. 

This  entire  phase  of  the  subject  can 
be  set  out  in  simple  terms.  There  is 
now  the  greatest  assembly  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  factors,  in  timber  supply,  power 
supply,  and  efficient  modern  mills.  The 
entire  physical  setup  is  complete,  modern 
and  satisfactory.  High  efficiency  in  con¬ 
version  has  been  reached.  Merged  with 
the  market  end — the  publishers — and 
with  the  most  efficient  management 
under  one  control  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  end,  all  the  benefits  can  be  obtained 
for  the  future. 

Thus  far  this  article  has  dealt  with 
the  tangible  things  only.  If  this  thing 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  good  business 
policy  then  it  should  not  be  attempted. 
The  limited  subject  matter  presented 
covers  only  a  few  of  the  main  features 
and  these  have  been  presented  with  but 
one  objective,  that  the  subject  may  be 
considered  in  his  own  way  by  the 
reader. 

.Aside  from  the  immediate  and  most 
important  matter  of  whether  the  merger 
could  be  made  to  pay  better  than  the 
past  methods  of  securing  newsprint, 
there  are  other  items  that  affect  the 
future  supplies  of  newsprint  that  enter 
strongly  into  the  picture.  Only  a  few 
will  be  introduced. 

The  first  essential  thing  is  the  forest 
supply.  This  subject,  which  was  once 
our  first  fear,  is  still  far  from  well 
provided  for. 

While  we  are  past  our  one-time  fear 
of  famine  we  still  have  every  problem 
of  forest  maintenance  and  forest  pro¬ 
tection.  The  ownership  problem  sticks 
out  first.  Canadian  lands  are  now 
three-fourths  Crown  owned  lands.  If 
newsprint  production  slips  entirely  over 
to  the  Canadian  side  then  we  have  little 
to  say  about  ownership.  In  the  United 
States  ownership  is  largely  private  by 
the  mills,  private  lands  of  the  farmwood 
lot,  and  private  lands  owned  by  the  lum¬ 
ber  industries.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
United  States  timberlands  supplying 
))ulpwoods  are  in  government  owner¬ 
ship. 

Forest  problems  cannot  have  much 
space  here.  They  are  named  only  in 
order  that  they  may  be  in  mind  as  we 
consider  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  merging  of  industry. 
Taxation  problems  exist  that  must  be 
adjusted  nation-wide  in  order  to  foster 
forest  ownership  and  re- forestation 
progress.  Protection  against  fire  and 
against  pest  and  disease,  which  both 
call  for  great  advances  in  plan  and  in 
practice,  must  also  be  kept  in  view. 
These  and  all  the  other  matters  of  forest 
interest  could  or  could  not  be  handled 
and  controlled  better  if  we  had  such  a 
merging  of  interest  and  the  publishing 
industry  at  the  helm  as  directly  inter¬ 
ested  leaders. 

But  aside  from  these  collateral  sub¬ 
jects  there_  remains  the  larger  fact  of 
our  recognized  need  for  a  revamping  of 
much  of  our  entire  economic  practices. 
It  would  be  possible  to  call  in  just  a 
few  recognized  leaders  of  economic 
thought.  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  one 
of  our  soundest  economists  and  fully 


sold  on  the  present  capitalistic  system 
says  that  Capitalism  is  just  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  but  that  it  must  develop  a  greater 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  This  must 
be  evidenced  by  the  stabilization  of  our 
industrial  life. 

Glenn  h'rank,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field  of  economic  thought,  says  that  we 
have  muddled  through  in  the  past  but 
we  cannot  muddle  through  this  time. 
We  must  clear  the  track  for  concen¬ 
tration  upon  economic  issues.  Mr. 
Frank  seeks  to  read  the  obituary  of  in¬ 
dividualism. 

Calvin  Coolidge  says  that  we  are  all 
so  much  a  part  of  a  common  system  of 
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life  that  the  business  world  in  itself 
is  not  healthy  unless  we  all  have  a 
chance. 

Put  these  men's  thoughts  together  and 
we  have  a  continuance  of  our  present 
capitalistic  system,  but  grown  large  and 
more  powerful  in  this  suggested  merger 
and  group  planning,  and  more  stabilized. 
Muddling  will  be  done  away  with  and 
the  rsult  will  be  a  far  more  healthy 
condition  in  the  entire  newsprint  and 
publishing  industry.  A  merger  would 
eliminate  all  those  troubles  which  thus 
far  are  largely  outside  direct  control 
but  which  under  a  merger  would  be 
under  direct  control. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

.•\  new  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Hazel- 
ton  (Pa.)  Keystone  Mirror,  will  start 
publication  Nov.  13.  .\lex.  S.  Hopler, 
managing  editor,  was  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  News,  and 
worked  on  Philadelphia  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  news  staffs.  Edward  Zwiebel 
will  be  city  editor,  Glenn  H.  Cox, 
national  advertising  manager,  and  Jesse 
M.  Kline,  local  display  manager. 
Joseph  Wasilewski,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Evening 
Xeu's,  has  been  appointed  to  act  in 
a  similar  capacity  with  the  Keystone 
Mirror. 
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TRADEMARKS 


THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY 


PLAN 


Sound  Thinking  Today  Will  Save 
A  Headache  Tomorrow 


As  the  trend  of  business  swings  from  decline  to  upturn, 
management  faces  the  task  of  rebuilding  its  organization 
and  re-equipping  its  shop  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
under  which  it  must  operate. 

The  plants  that  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  most 
from  an  improvement  in  business  will  be  those  that  have 
prepared  themselves  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  work 
economically.  This  does  not  mean  a  reckless  expansion 
of  plant  facilities  but  rather  a  systematic  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical  tendencies  and  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  expansion  and  modernization 
that  can  be  put  into  effedl  quickly  and  smoothly  when 
conditions  require  it. 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  affeding  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  We  will  gladly  send  on 
request  a  booklet  containing  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 
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FEATS  OF  CARR  VAN  ANDA 
OF  THE  N.  Y,  TIMES 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


production  of  his  signature  silenced  him. 

Many  such  incidents  occurred  at 
the  New  York  Times  during  the  28 
years  that  Mr.  Van  Anda  was  man¬ 
aging  editor.  No  one  could  swerve 
him  from  his  deep  sense  of  news  in¬ 
tegrity,  which  became  his  outstanding 
characteristic.  No  matter  what  the 
trouble  or  how  much  the  expense, 
he  tried  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  not  only  would  the  Times’  read¬ 
ers  receive  accurate  information,  but 
that  the  Times  itself  would  not  suffer 
in  prestige  through  denials  of  its  news 
reports.  At  no  time  and  in  no  man¬ 
ner  would  he  tolerate  any  coloring  of 
the  news. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  turned  his  eyes  towards 
aviation  and  science,  intuitively  feel¬ 
ing  that  these  two  subjects  would 
grow  in  popular  esteem.  When  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Carnarvon  dis¬ 
covered  accurate  evidence  that  it  had 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  of 
Tut-.\nkh-.\men,  Mr.  \’an  Anda  was 
the  first  editor  in  America  to  see  the 
importance  as  news  of  the  subject 
under  exploration.  He  foresaw  the 
mysterious  artistic  treasures  buried  in 
the  tomb  with  the  monarch,  and  ob¬ 
tained  exclusive  rights  in  this  country 
to  the  news  of  the  expedition  as 
given  out  under  its  auspices.  The 
Times  thus  took  the  lead  in  present¬ 
ing  a  long  continued  series  of  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting  news  items  that  were 
read  by  thousands  in  every  part  of 
the  land. 

While  the  Tut-.Xnkh-.Amen  story 
was  at  its  height,  photographs  of 
the  interior  of  the  tomb  came  in 
late  one  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
the  translators  of  hieroglyphics  could 
not  be  reached.  The  Times  found  it 
impossible  to  locate  an  Egyptologist. 
The  office  force  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  but  it  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  a  solution.  Mr.  \'an  Anda  took 
the  photographs  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  with  an  uncanny  precision  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  translate  the  strange  figures 
into  English.  Up  to  that  time  no  one 
in  the  Times’  office  had  had  any 
inkling  that  he  could  read  this  old 
Egyptian  language,  and  they  were 
astounded  at  his  knowledge  of  archae¬ 
ology. 

On  another  occasion  the  directors 
of  the  British  Museum  accepted  Mr. 
Van  .\nda’s  correction  of  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Tut-.\nkh-.\men  as  given  by 
one  of  its  own  Egyptologists.  He 
told  them  where  the  mistake  in  trans¬ 
lation  lay. 

Dr.  .\llen  Sinclair  Will,  in  telling 
about  the  Tut-.\nkh-Amen  incident, 
relates: 

“My  seat  in  the  Times’  office  at 
that  period  was  next  to  the  man  who 
was  handling  the  news  of  the  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen  discoveries.  He  was  a 
college  graduate,  a  serious  reader  of 
books  and  a  very  well-informed  man; 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  Tut- 
.\nkh-.\men  story  he  read  industri¬ 
ously  in  Egyptology. 

“One  night  Mr.  Van  .\nda  cor¬ 
rected  the  proof  of  an  explanatory 
article  about  one  of  these  dispatches, 
making  several  important  changes. 
The  man  beside  me  was  greatly  sur- 

rised,  saying  that  his  information 

ad  been  derived  from  a  work  by 
Professor  Sayce  of  Oxford,  generally 
considered  to  be  the  leading  Egypt¬ 
ologist  in  the  world.  He  felt  upset 
that  Mr.  Van  .\nda  should  change  his 
article.  He  did  not  say  anytliing  to 
the  managing  editor;  but  the  next 
day  he  looked  up  his  facts  again  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
that  his  original  statement  was  cor¬ 
rect  he  replied; 

“‘Mr.  V^an  .Anda  is  right.  Sayce 
is  wrong.’ 

“Perhaps  he  had  found  his  data  in 
one  of  the  less  recent  works  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  but  at  any  rate  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Van  .Anda’s  knowl¬ 


edge  on  that  point  was  complete  and 
up-to-date.” 

The  Tut-Ankh-.Amen  story  illus¬ 
trates  a  strong  characteristic  that  fre¬ 
quently  showed  itself  in  the  managing 
editor.  And  that  was  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  “salesmanship”  that 
he  could  put  into  a  news  incident  of 
this  kind.  There  are  many  “sensa¬ 
tional”  journalists  who  can  sell  news 
stories  by  doing  freak  advertising  or 
developing  peculiar  feature  angles. 
Other  editors  might  send  out  report¬ 
ers  to  interview  an  astrologer  or  a 
popular  celebrity  in  order  to  build  up 
interest  through  extraneous  details. 

But  these  tactics  did  not  belong  to 
Mr.  Van  Anda.  He  had  catholic  in¬ 
terests  and  was  naturally  fascinated 
by  everything  that  happened  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Furthermore, 
he  had  the  surprising  instinct  of 
being  able  to  communicate  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  abstruse  things  to 
countless  scores  of  readers.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  “putting  the  interesting 
things  foremost.”  regardless  of  e.x- 
pense  or  effort.  The  managing  editor, 
in  one  of  his  all-too-few  public  ap¬ 
pearances,  has  given  his  own  philoso¬ 
phy  of  making  the  news  interesting 
and  entertaining.  In  an  address  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1912,  he  observed: 

“Compare  English  newspapers  with 
those  in  .America.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  an  earthquake  in  Messina, 
Sicily,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives.  In  most  London  papers  the 
news  appeared  under  the  headlines 
‘Foreign  Intelligence’  followed  by  a 
short  account  headed  ‘Our  Corre¬ 
spondent’  and  telling  of  the  rumor  of 
some  disaster  at  Messina.  Other 
bulletins  followed  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt,  the  important  facts  being  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  reader 
could  have  had  an  equally  coherent  ac¬ 
count  from  a  sidewalk  bulletin. 

“In  the  .American  papers  the  news 
appeared  under  the  headlines  that  told 
the  most  striking  facts  in  orderly 
array.  In  the  .American  newspapers 
the  reader  could  get  the  news  with¬ 
out  effort.  In  the  London  newspapers 
the  reader  was  left  to  do  the  work 
the  editor  should  have  done  for  him. 

“The  English  papers  are  to  the 
papers  in  America  as  the  discharge  of 
bird-shot  is  to  that  of  a  100-ton  gun; 
although  it  is  true  we  in  .America  are 
too  prone  to  discharge  the  100-ton 
gun  when  the  bird-shot  would  be 
better. 

“The  London  treatment  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  an  English  editor  whom  I 
questioned  about  it  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  events  of  the  Messina  earth¬ 
quake  had  not  been  reported  by  their 
own  correspondent,  but  by  the 
agency,  and  therefore  might  not  be 
authentic.  .As  for  the  headlines,  they 
were  an  .American  innovation  to  be 
avoided.  The  London  newspaper  is 
made  up  with  the  idea  that  every 
reader  will  read  everything  and  in 
any  order. 

“The  .American  newspaper  is  made 
up  to  tell  the  reader  all  he  wants  to 

Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
without  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

SrrlN  LUDLOW  TtMPO  MEDIUM.  ELROD  RULES. 


know  about  the  subjects  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  to  enable  him  to  skip 
what  he  doesn’t  want  to  know.  The 
most  interesting  thing  should  be  put 
foremost  and  each  item  given  its  pro¬ 
portionate  space.” 

The  managing  editor’s  grasp  of 
news  and  his  desire  to  present  it  fully 
to  his  readers  by  “putting  the  inter¬ 
esting  things  foremost”  was  never 
shown  more  clearly  than  on  the  night 
when  President  VVarren  G.  Harding 
died.  On  that  night  Mr.  Van  Anda’s 
intuition  was  working  at  its  best.  He 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  and  still  felt  the  effects 
of  convalescence.  But  that  did  not 
curb  his  instantaneous  reaction  to  the 
work  on  hand. 

.Although  the  bulletins  concerning 
the  change  for  the  worse  in  Mr. 
Harding’s  condition  did  not  at  first 
indicate  that  death  was  at  hand,  the 
managing  editor  apparently  believed 
that  the  President’s  death  on  that 
night  was  virtually  certain.  Hence, 
he  made  full  preparations  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  He  watched  every  mes¬ 
sage  closely  as  he  ho^’ered  over  the 
telegraph  instruments  which  were 
bringing  bulletins  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  hotel  in  which  President  Hard¬ 
ing  lay  ill. 

The  bulletin  of  Harding’s  death 
came  over  the  wires  12  minutes  before 
edition  time.  Only  a  second  or  two 
after  the  bulletin  flashed  into  the 
office,  Mr.  Van  .Anda  turned  to  the 
men  at  the  telegraph  desk,  and 
snapped: 

“Harding  dead.  I’ll  take  charge.” 

The  next  thing  that  the  staff  saw 
of  him  he  was  disappearing  up  the 
stairs  in  the  direction  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  This  was  only  about  ten 
minutes  before  press  time  for  the 
first  edition. 

One  of  his  first  orders  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  the  wire  from  Ply¬ 
mouth.  N.  H.  There  was  only  one 
wire  leading  into  Plymouth,  and  Mr. 
Van  Anda  meant  to  keep  it  open.  He 


had  the  Times  correspondent  called  un 
on  this  wire  and  never  let  go  of  it  unffl 
the  last  shred  of  news  was  in.  tIm 
tolls  for  this  “long-distance”  call  w,,. 
$300. 

With  only  a  slight  delay,  the  edition 
went  to  press.  It  contained  several 
pages  of  pictures,  and  the  story  cot- 
ered  everything  that  ought  to  be  in! 
eluded  with  this  sudden  death.  The 
Times’  story  carried  a  lead  of  more 
than  a  column  direct  from  the  hotel 
in  which  the  President  had  passed 
away,  giving  a  vivid  outline  of  the 
relapse  which  had  led  to  his  death. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Times  that 
morning,  out  at  4:30,  was  probably 
more  complete  in  the  covering  of  the 
Harding  story  than  any  other  news- 
paper  in  the  country.  Mr.  Van  .Anda 
thought  of  every  conceivable  angle 
and  managed  to  get  it.  In  fact,  here 
and  there  around  the  country,  in  jour- 
nalism  schools,  that  first  page  is 
framed,  and  used  as  the  model  of  a 
masterpiece.  So  thorough  and  im¬ 
pressive  was  the  job  done  by  Mr, 
Van  .Anda,  that  finally  at  five  in  the 
niorning,  when  Calvin  Coolidge  took 
his  oath,  and  the  local  correspondent 
telephoned  the  Times  to  that  effect, 
this  ceremony  was  the  last  thing  pm 
into  the  paper,  and  was  published  as 
a  5:30  extra. 

It  took  more  than  a  mere  attack  of 
pneumonia  to  keep  Mr.  Van  Anda 
from  getting  the  news. 


NEW  S.N.P.A.  BULLETIN 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  .Advertising  Bulletin  made 
its  appearance  recently.  Carrying  news 
of  the  advertising  and  retail  field,  the 
bulletin  will  be  issued  regularly  if 
enough  interest  is  shown  in  it.  .Ad¬ 
vertisers  “can  have  their  say”  in  the 
bulletin  without  having  their  comments 
altered,  the  first  issue  said.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  is  published  by  the  S.N.P.A.  ad¬ 
vertising  committee,  with  Cranston 
Williams,  secretary  of  the  association, 
as  editor. 


Last  Minute  Predictions  Sho'w 
Wood  Dry  Mats  Favored  To  Win 

Throughout  the  campaign. 

Wood  Dry  Mats  have  been 
giving  good  impressions.  And  there 
is  reason  for  this  showing.  The  plat¬ 
form  promises  genuine  service  and 
past  performance  shows  that  Wood 
Dry  Mats  live  up  to  their  promises. 

If  you  want  further  evidence,  ask 
for  a  sample  lot  before  you  cast  — 
your  next  vote. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


ALWAYS  UNIFODM 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


al  smith  as  editor 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — Your  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  Mr.  Smith’s  saluta¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Outlook  was  timely, 
and  stressed  a  truth  which  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

If  a  Lyman  Abbott  or  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  leadership  is  to  be  attained 
and  maintained  by  the  ne.w  nublication, 
accuracy  of  statement  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  subjects  discussed  are  essential. 

Loose  thinking  and  loose  statements 
have  no  place  in  these  days  of  pinch 
and  pressure.  Our  recovery  must  be 
founded  on  fundamental  facts. 

Many  folks  rely  on  Mr.  Smith  for 
leadership.  His  innate  honesty  has  a 
tremendous  appeal.  However,  impres¬ 
sions  and  facts  are  two  different  things. 
The  former  may  honestly  take  us  far 
afield  from  facts. 

An  example  of  this  is  Mr.  Smith’s 
statement  that  the  daily  press  is  “limited 
as  a  medium.” 

Limited  how? 

There  are  29,980,146  families  in  the 
United  States — according  to  the  last 
census.  The  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country  total  39,533,- 
253,  or  an  average  of  IJ  newspapers  for 
every  home.  That’s  complete  coverage 
— plus. 

In  the  circumstances,  wherein  is  the 
daily  press  limited?  As  they  say  at 
political  meetings — I  pause  for  reply. 

By  inference,  at  least  Eiditor  Smith 
acclaims  radio  as  a  medium  of  cover¬ 
age  in  political  contests. 

Surely  that  stalwart  son  of  Democ¬ 
racy  knows  that  less  than  half  of  the 
homes  in  the  United  States  are  equipperl 
with  radios.  To  him  is  50%  of  the 
population  “forgotten  men.” 

Surely  this  keen  student  of  human 
nature  knows  it  is  a  biological  fact  that 
the  eye  carries  an  impression  to  the 
mind  twenty-three  times  (juicker  than 
the  ear.  It  is  assumed  that  political 
parties  desire  to  impress  the  mind. 

Would  the  new  editor  of  the  Xew 
Outhxik  have  us  believe  that  a  probable 
half  coverage  is  better  than  a  known 
whole  coverage;  that  a  faint  impression 
is  better  than  one  twenty-three  times 
as  strong? 

Yes,  “\Ve  wish  well  for  Al  Smith  in 
his  editorial  venture,  but  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  he  will  surely  have  to  think  more 
clearly  and  write  more  accurately  than 
he  has  done  in  his  salutation.” 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  G.  Bryan. 


LOCAL  BUSINESS  STATISTICS 

To  IiDiTOR  &  Publisher:  I  would 
like  to  point  out  an  opportunity  which 
all  the  newspapers  have  for  contributing 
to  the  ounce  that  will  prevent  future 
depressions  and  at  the  same  time  render¬ 
ing  a  definite  local  service  to  their 
readers.  This  opportunity  consists  of 
publishing  regularly  a  few  local  business 
statistics,  and  to  present  them  in  such 
simple  and  interesting  form  that  they 
will  be  watched  and  understood. 

These  statistics  cover:  (1)  volume  of 
check  payments  or  “bank  debits,”  repre¬ 
senting  money  turnover  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  obtainable  from  the  local 
banks;  (2)  gross  store  sales;  (3)  con¬ 
sumption  of  electric  current,  separately 
for  industrial  consumption,  if  possible. 
These  are  three  major  indexes  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity;  check  payments  indicat¬ 
ing  general  activity;  store  sales  show¬ 
ing  purchasing  power ;  electric  power 
consumption  for  industrial  purposes 
showing  production.  The  waxing  and 
waning  of  these  figures  tell  the  economic 
state  of  the  city. 

The  editor  or  publisher  has  the 
necessary  acquaintance  for  obtaining 
these  statistics  at  such  intervals,  prob¬ 
ably  weekly,  as  he  wants  them.  He 
may  collect  them  for  the  weeks  or 
months  of  _  1932,  and  thus  have  a  means 
of  comparing  current  values  with  those 
of  a  week  ago,  a  month  ago,  a  year 
They  may  be  presented  in  simple 
chart  form,  maintaining  the  charts  to 
^te..  It  won’t  be  long  before  it  will 
be  discovered  that  the  charts  or  tables 


mean  something,  and  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  interests  will  be  checking  their 
gross  with  these  local  barometers. 

In  the  larger  cities,  another  group  of 
indexes  would  show  real  estate  activity. 
These  comprise  (1)  the  number  and 
value  of  building  permits  issued;  (2) 
number  and  average  value  of  house 
sales,  which  might  be  obtained  from  the 
realtors,  as  might  also,  (3)  number  of 
leases  and  average  rent  per  room. 

These  highly  important  local  statistics 
effectively  presented  would  be  a  practi¬ 
cal  service  to  readers,  an  added  strength 
to  the  business  manager,  and  a  matter 
of  interest  to  exchanges. 

Alden  W.  Welch, 
Flushing,  X.  Y. 


GAVE  GARDEN  INFORMATION 

Department  of  Agriculture  Sees  Big 
Increase  in  Public  Interest 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Xov.  3  —  Interest  in 
home  gardening  and  flower  culture, 
brought  on  by  unemployment  and  the 
necessity  for  economizing,  has  resulted 
in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  through  the  press  and  in  bul¬ 
letins,  of  information  on  those  subjects, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  M.  S. 
Eisenhower,  director  of  information  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
turned  to  the  department  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  vegetable  gardening,”  said  Eisen¬ 
hower.  “.Accordingly,  the  press  .service 
prepared  a  series  of  18  articles,  each 
one  based  upon  knowledge  gained  from 
the  department’s  research  and  practical 
observations. 

“.A  syndicate  carried  this  series  to 
some  10,000,000  newspaper  readers. 
.Again,  in  hard  times  city  and  farm 
gardeners  renew  their  interest  in  home 
beautification:  the  number  of  requests 
coming  to  the  department  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  flower  gardens  doubled  during 
the  past  year.  The  press  service 
Iiroinptly  met  this  demand.” 

During  the  year,  Eisenhower  said,  the 
department’s  press  service,  in  charge  of 
C.  E.  Gapen,  turned  out  1,230  press  re¬ 
leases  on  the  work  of  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  department,  58  statements 
by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  and 
145  exclusive  articles,  including  syndi¬ 
cate  series. 

KNOWLES  HONORED 

Leaders  in  Toronto  and  Ontario 
affairs  and  representatives  of  the  four 
Toronto  daily  newsivapers  joined  in 
congratulating  X'ernon  Knowles  upon 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Mail 
Printing  Company  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Emfyire  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  Oct.  28.  Mayor 
Stewart  presided  and  Attorney-General 
W.  H.  Price  and  Minister  of  High¬ 
ways  Leopold  Macaulay  presented  Air. 
Knowles  with  a  silver  salver.  Harry 
W.  Anderson,  managing  editor,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Toronto  Globe;  C.  O. 
Knowles,  editor,  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram;  Joseph  Clark,  editor,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star;  and  W.  A.  Peacey, 
secretary,  the  Mail  Printing  Company. 


THOMPSON 

Offers 

LTTTLB  ROWDIES — A  daily  strip  2%  Inches 
deep.  Illustrating  the  antics  (it  a  most  human 
and  intcrestina  aroup  of  Juveniles,  by  Merle 
J.  Mulhniland.  Test  hy  Jack  Marsh. 

Ask  about  Iheir  ‘7an**  mail.  Proof  of  popu¬ 
larity. 

rxrsPAL  HIMANH — Illustrated  historical 
account  of  folks  who  are  rNPSUAL.  Decuples 
two  columns  hy  8  Inches.  By  Ed.  Hamilton. 
THE  PATSY.  A  very  motlern  type  of  young 
lady.  A  Dally  Strip.  Miss  Irma  Harms. 
DABBY  OBUTIK.  A  single  wise  crack— ^aily. 
IBMA  HARMS. 

Our  writers  contribute.  DAY  CONFESSIONS. 
By  Gay  Jordan.  Some  of  our  leading  etlitors 
commend  G.\Y. 

KlNANCIAIi  REVIEW.  Mr.  William  Occoiny. 
COLI  MNISTS— DAVID  WEISMANN.  DANA 
L.  (OTIE. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD.  Our  Service  Is  Good. 
Features  priced  to  meet  present  day  conditions. 
Lrt  u*  hare  your  inquirirn  for  namptrti. 

THOMPSON  SERVICE 

8IK  Ook  Nt.,  rinriniiatl,  Ohio 


INDIANA 

I  in  ‘^Buying  MootT^- 
and  the  Reason  — 

Recent  economic  developments  in  the  Hoosier  State  are 
proving  its  pre-eminence  as  a  leader  in  the  drive  which 
slowly  hut  surely  is  blotting  out  national  depression. 

Industrial  Indiana  speeds  up  its  “come-back*’  in  mounting 
volume  as  the  Fall  weeks  pass.  Many  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  are  directly  affected,  as  shown  by  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  taken  from  current  Indiana  dispatches: 

3,000  coal  miners  have  returned  to  work  within  two  weeks 
after  signing  a  new  three-year  contract,  it  being  estimated 
that  a  payroll  of  $500,000  has  been  earned  in  this  short 
period.  150  men  have  started  work  in  a  cabinet  and 
specialty  plant.  A  large  radiator  equipment  concern, 
closed  for  eight  months,  has  resumed  operation  with  100 
men.  A  glove  factory  has  begun  production  with  40 
employees  after  a  three-year  shutdown.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  has  put  on  many  hundred  men  at  differ¬ 
ent  Indiana  shops. 

Agricultural  Indiana  keeps  an  equally  brisk  step  with  the 
industrial  expansion.  According  to  a  survey  just  made, 
farm  cash  incomes  are  continuing  to  rise  in  the  Hoosier 
State.  And  Indiana  can  point  with  pride  to  its  record  in 
connection  with  farm  loans  made  by  the  government’s 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Of  the  more  than 
half  million  farmers  helped  throughout  the  entire  country, 
no  Indiana  farmers  were  applicants. 

All  of  which  helps  put  the  people  of  Indiana  in  “buying 
mood” — by  swelling  their  incomes  generally  to  larger  pro¬ 
portions  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  years. 
Mr.  National  Advertiser — acquaint  them  with  your  prod¬ 
uct,  in  the  prosperous  key  cities  mentioned  here,  through 
the  newspapers  dominating  these  live  wire  “uptrend” 
trade  localities.  Contact  now  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  papers,  for  special  or  other  information 
regarding  their  respective  territories. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

Rates 

for 

5,000 

lines 

* ‘Columbus  Republican  . 

..(E) 

4.536 

.03 

“Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

.  (E) 

45.597 

.12 

“Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier(E&M) 

23.482 

.07 

tShelbyville  Democrat  (E)  4.287  .025 

*South  Bend  Tribune  (S)31,016(E1  32.487  .08 


*A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1.  1932. 
tGovernment  Statement,  .\pril  1,  1932. 

**A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1932 
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pUR  OVN  VORLp 

or  Letters 


David  graham  Phillips  was 

a  part  of  the  Xew  York  newspaper 
picture  when  Charles  A.  Dana  presided 
over  his  gentlemanly  staff  on  the  Sun 
and  when  Joseph  Pulitzer  ruled  his  be¬ 
loved  World.  On  the  Sun  he  was  a  re- 
I»rter  and  on  the  World  he  was  a 
foreign  correspondent,  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  famed  Pulitzer  entourage.  He  got 
out  of  the  newspaper  business,  and  be¬ 
came  an  amazingly  prolific  novelist  and 
writer  for  the  magazines.  His  books, 
which  often  treated  of  sex  themes  in  a 
day  when  that  subject  was  practically 
taboo,  were  popular.  Between  1901 
when  he  wrote  his  first  book,  “Great 
God  Success,”  and  1911  when  he  was 
killed  by  an  insane  man  who  believed 
one  of  his  relatives  had  been  maligned 
in  Phillips’  writings,  he  produced  26 
novels,  certainly  an  amazing  record  of 
productivity.  He  was  43  years  old  when 
he  was  killed.  Five  of  his  novels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  celebrated  “Susan  Lenox — 
Her  Fall  and  Rise,”  were  published 
posthumously. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson  meticulously  and 
delightfully  sets  down  the  history  of  this 
journalist  in  “David  Graham  Phillips 
and  His  Times,”  recently  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Marcosson  was  a 
friend  of  the  man,  but  he  has  not  al¬ 
lowed  his  personal  warm  feeling  to  spoil 
his  story.  There  are  a  few  instances 
where  he  strains  to  make  his  subject  a 
greater  personage  than  he  perhaps  was, 
and  there  is  an  occasional  touch  of  irri¬ 
tability  against  those  who  had  a  lesser 
opinion  of  Phillips’  work  than  the 
author,  but  the  journalistic  life  of  the 
man  and  his  great  w  riting  industry,  as 
detailed  in  this  book,  are  convincing  and 
inspiring. 

Phillips’  path  to  fame  was  not  the 
story-book  rugged  road.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  friends  at  every  turn.  They 
had  confidence  in  his  ability  and  were 
attracted  to  his  personality.  Whenever 
they  had  a  chance  they  aided  him.  But 
Phillips  would  never  have  been  what  he 
was  with  their  help  alone.  He  himself 
was  a  self-contained  unit,  with  a  relent¬ 
less  driving  ambition  and  a  fixed  plan. 
Early  in  his  career  he  decided  he  wanted 
to  be  a  popular  noveli.st,  and  after  the 
initial  zest  of  newspaper  work  had  been 
worked  off  he  considered  every  word  he 
wrote  as  a  step  tow’ard  his  goal.  He 
stayed  with  the  newspaper  until  he  had 
gotten  all  he  could  out  of  it.  He  knew. 
Marcosson  says,  “when  to  get  out.” 
And  his  subsequent  career,  it  would 
seem,  justified  his  decision. 

He  started  newspaper  work  on 
Charles  P.  Taft’s  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  and  later  worked  on  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gasette.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  showed  a  predeliction  for 
reporting  and  a  natural  ability  at 
writing.  Nearly  immediately  he  be¬ 
came  a  “star”  reporter.  He  moved  on 


to  New  York  in  1890,  and  dressed  “in 
fastidious  clothes  and  with  the  usual 
white  collar,”  and  exuding  confidence  in 
himself,  was  given  a  job  at  which  he 
proved  successful.  For  three  years  he 
worked  under  the  exacting  standards  of 
the  Sun,  and  then  lured  by  the  prospect 
of  a  greater  salary  went  to  the  World. 
First  as  London  correspondent,  he 
started  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
but  after  a  disagreement  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  who  refused  to  run  Phillips’ 
by-line  on  his  weekly  letters,  he  came 
back  to  the  reportorial  staff  where  he 
covered  routine  jobs  until  a  close 
friend,  Charles  Edward  Russell,  became 
city  editor.  Then  Phillips  regained  his 
status  of  “star”  reporter.  His  best 
work,  however,  came  after  he  had  been 
made  an  editorial  writer.  In  the  end, 
feeling  hampered  by  Pulitzer’s  ukases  on 
editorials,  Phillips  was  shifted  to  the 
Evening  World,  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  In  1902  he  left  newspaper 
w’ork,  and  gave  all  his  time  to  magazine 
articles  and  his  novels.  He  started 
writing  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  in  a  little  more  than  three  years 
contributed  50  signed  articles  to  this 
magazine.  His  most  famous  magazine 
article  was  undoubtedly  “The  Treason 
of  the  Senate,”  which  Marcosson  said 
led  President  Roosevelt  to  adapt  the 
word  “muckraker”  to  define  a  certain 
type  of  writer.  This  article  in  the  Cos- 
tnopolitan  created  a  sensation. 

Marcosson’s  book,  however,  is  most 
valuable  for  the  pictures  it  draws  of  the 
journalistic  life  of  Phillips’  period.  Mr. 
Dana’s  daily  salutation  to  Chester  Lord, 
“Well.  Mr.  Lord,  what  is  the  news?”, 
the  intricacies  of  the  Pulitzer  temper, 
the  standards  of  the  Sun  and  the  forth¬ 
rightness  of  the  World,  the  conditions 
under  which  newspaper  writers  w’orked 
in  those  far-off  days — details  such  as 
these  are  recaptured  and  told  with  great 
charm  and  understanding.  There  are 
some  interesting  letters  from  Pulitzer 
to  the  writer,  and  anecdotes  of  other 
celebrities  of  the  times. 

.\nd  if  you  want  Phillips’  formula  of 
success,  it  is  expressed  thus  in  a  letter : 

I  write  every  night,  from  about  eleven 
until  about  four  or  five  or  six  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  seven  or  eight. 
You  can  work  in  the  day  time.  Let  me 
urge  you  to  work  the  same  hours  every 
day  and  never,  never,  never  to  let  any¬ 
thing  or  anyone  interfere  between  you 
and  working  at  those  hours.  I  write 
every  night.  I  don’t  wait  for  mood  or 
inspiration,  and  I  don't  give  up  because 
I  don’t  begin  right  or  am  writing  rub¬ 
bish.  I  think  it’s  fatal  to  give  way  to 
moods.  And  I’m  not  a  bit  afraid  to 
throw  away  everything  I’ve  written  or 
to  edit  my  stuff  to  the  bone — “Trar- 
ailler,  ton  jours  trarailler,  encore  trar- 
ailler.”  I  think  that’s  the  secret  of  de¬ 
veloping  whatever  possibilities  one 
might  have. 

It  is  a  book  that  anyone  interested  in 
the  journalism  of  the  1890’s  and  1900’s 
must  read.  And  it  is  also  required  read¬ 
ing  for  embryo  writers. — J.W.P. 


A  CERTIFIED  INVITATION 

Unless  end  until  you  have  actually  tried  some  Certified  mats  in  your  own 
plant  under  your  own  workins  conditions,  it  really  is  impossible  to  visualize 
of  what  value  they  can  be  to  your  stereotype  foundry. 

Easy  molding,  quick  scorching,  certainty  in  casting  and  singular  freedom 
from  chills  and  buckles  have  made  many  a  stereotyper  and  publisher 
enthusiastic  about  Certified  Dry  Mat  performance. 

And  so  we  welcome  you,  too,  to  get  acquainted.  Samples  are  yours  free 
without  any  obligation. 

And  remember,  there’s  fe  Certified  mat  to  meet  your  purse  and  purpose. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  New  York,  N.Y 
for  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U  *. 


At  the  end  of  the  political  cain- 
.  paign  it  is  very  evident  that  most 
of  our  difficulties  and  even  most  of 
our  controversies  are  economic.  An 
excellent  summary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  practical  economist  is  “The 
.■\ttack  on  Depressions”  in  the  fall  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review  by 
Dean  Donham  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  He  interprets  the 
rapid  changes  of  the  last  generation, 
especially  in  the  increased  production 
and  use  of  calories  per  capita  per  day 
— probably  60  or  70  fold.  Hence  the 
maladjustment  and  lack  of  social  bal¬ 
ance.  “Compensatory  mechanisms  for 
bringing  maladjustments  into  a  new 
balance  are  inadequate.  .  .  the  slow  act¬ 
ing  forces  of  demand  and  supply,  work¬ 
ing  out  through  the  How  of  money  and 
credit,  and  through  competition.” 

In  the  past  "happy  accidents  intro¬ 
duced  great  new  purchasing  power  at 
critical  moments.”  But  where  are  new 
buyers  and  new  buying  power  to  come 
from  now?  Up  to  the  end  of  1919 
technological  unemployment  was  rap¬ 
idly  absorbed  in  producing  new  goods 
which  better  satisfied  consumer  wants, 
but  Dean  Donham  thinks  such  "new 
products  are  less  likely  to  appear  in  the 
near  future  for  we  already  possess  rea¬ 
sonably  good  devices  to  satisfy  all 
realized  material  wants.”  Is  not  that 
just  what  might  have  been  said  at 
almost  any  previous  breathing  place  in 
industrial  development?  The  article 
closes  with  a  discussion  of  three  large 
groups  of  domestic  buyers  to  be  recon¬ 
stituted  and  restored :  farmers  and  min¬ 
ers  ;  the  unemployed ;  and  the  middle 
class.  As  to  farm  relief  Donham  says 
“Governor  Roosevelt’s  Kansas  address 
is  really  significant.” 

The  national  advertising  manager,  as 
well  as  the  promotion  manager,  of  any 
newspaper  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  read  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Review 
Herbert  S.  Howard’s  critique  of  “Con¬ 
sumer  Purchasing-Power  Indices.”  He 
considers  single-factor  indices,  like 
magazine  circulation  or  residence  tele¬ 
phones.  satisfactory  only  in  occasional 


simple  cases;  auto  equipment  or  lujw. 
cant,  for  example,  will  depend  on  car 
registrations.  Budget  indices  are  Ik 
ited  in  use  because  there  are  not  budze 
studies  for  the  whole  United  Staje 
and  it  would  cost  too  much  to  exteni 
the  few  good  local  studies  that  ha» 
been  made.  Judgment  indices  is  a  net 
classification,  ^  devised  to  take  care  oj 
O.  H.  Cheney’s  combination  cultural  and 
economic  indices  for  the  sale  of  books 
and  they  “involve  more  guessworktSl 
anything  else.”  The  ‘‘cooperative  ter. 
ritorial  analysis,”  based  on  pooled  safej 
figures  of  several  national  distributon 
of  consumer  goods,  has  the  rare  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  based  on  actual  sales- 
and  the  accompanying  disadvantage  of 
being  rarely  possible,  since  it  is  too 
hard  to  get  groups  to  ixx)l  information 
The  scientific  correlation  indices,  mack 
the  hardest  to  understand  and  so  verj 
hard  to  sell  to  a  customer  or  to  a  sale 
crew,  is  described  with  unusual  clarih 
in  this  article  and  is  reckoned  ’’more 
reliable  than  any  other  basis  provided 
a  ‘known’  factor  is  present,  an  economic 
basis  for  the  correlation  is  existent,  and 
sufficient  intelligence  is  applied.”  Penn¬ 
sylvania  retail  sales,  county  by  count)-, 
as  revealed  by  reported  sales  taxes,  have 
been  the  “known”  factor  in  the  Batten 
and  the  McCann  correlation  indice; 
with  more  state  sales  taxes,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  Federal  sales  tax,  this  method 
will  be  much  easier  to  use. — R.  W. 

REQUESTS  MORE  POWER 

Dissatisfied  with  its  present  power 
assignment,  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  (^. 
mission  for  permission  to  double  the 
operating  strength  of  its  broadcasting 
station,  WSAN.  It  is  now  using  2M 
watts. 


JOINS  QUEBEC  DAILY 

.\.  F.  Mercier,  former  president  and 
general  manager  of  Chicoutimi  (P.  Q.) 
Le  Progres  du  Saguenay,  assumed  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  L’ Action  Catho- 
lique,  Quebec  City,  Nov,  1. 


Pa|)a|gOtE  N/B>(!<dNp#£llRTS 


To  make  the 
most  of  old  presses 

may  be  one  of  your  chief  problems  today  .  .  .  Com¬ 
petitors  may  have  the  advantage  of  faster,  more 
modern  equipment  which  your  budget  cannot 
provide  ...  If  so,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
develop  the  fullest  possibilities  of  your  present 
presses  by  using  Price  Brothers  newsprint . . .  Here 
is  a  truly  modern  newsprint  that  makes  the  most  of 
typography  and  pictures  .  .  .  Its  pure  color,  its 
uniform  thickness,  and  its  dependable  strength  are 
all  important  factors  in  enabling  you  to  produce  a 
paper  that  meets  1932  standards.  Please  write  to 
us  for  further  details. 

Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


4XD  now  those  who  sniff  at  news- 
Apaper  comics  as  catering  to  gum- 
chewers,  have  the  Wrigley  Company’s 
official  indorsement^  ^ 

COLUMBIA  University’s  Spectator, 
urging  that  college  football  players 
be  openly  paid,  would  recognize  football 
as  a  "paid  advertising  medium.”  Sounds 
like  some  business  executives  engaged 
in  the  process  of  "taking  it  out  of  the 
advertising  appropriation.” 

WELCOME  Hey  wood  Broun  to 
the  ranks  of  advertising  men. 
Xot  content  with  a  reputation  for  ver¬ 
satility  earned  as  newspaper  writer, 
actor,  politician,  and  broadcast  lecturer, 
he  now  delivers  the  sales  talks  on  his 
General  Electric  radio  programs.  List¬ 
ening  to  him  describe  affectionately  and 
seriously  the  merits  of  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  we  decided  that  the  whole  idea 
would  simply  have  to  be  chalked  up  as 
another  item  on  the  long  list  of  Things 
We  Don’t  Understand  About  .Advertis¬ 
ing.  Possibly  it  would  be  easier  to 
accept  him  as  an  expert  on  refriger¬ 
ators,  but  we  seem  to  have  missed  that 
program. 

«  *  « 

Unusual  in  the  advertising  field 
is  the  appointment  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  to  handle  one-half  of  the 
projected  advertising  camijaign  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Clearing  1  louse  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  other  half  remaining  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. — although  of 
course  in  occasional  instances  an  adver¬ 
tiser  with  a  regular  agency  has  ap¬ 
pointed  another  concern  to  handle  a 
special  phase  of  the  advertising.  In  the 
present  instance  it  is  understood  that 
a  division  of  territory  will  be  worked 
out.  The  campaign  calls  for  newspaper 
copy,  the  first  advertisement  to  apiHjar 
in  late  November. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  will  continue 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange. 

« 

CAR  cards  that  are  car  cards — and 
then  some — are  those  in  the  munici¬ 
pally  owned  street  cars  of  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association. 
Not  only  are  cut-out  figures  and  scenes 
built  up  on  the  roofs  of  trailers,  where 
trolleys  are  not  in  the  way,  but  some 
of  them  are  arranged  to  move  with  the 
motion  of  the  car,  and  other  moving 
displays  are  shown  in  illuminated  cabi¬ 
nets  over  the  inner  front  door.  Still 
more  unusual,  according  to  American 
ideas,  is  the  hauling  around  of  extra 
trailers  which  carry  no  passengers,  but 
which  have  been  rebuilt  into  moving 
show  windows.  Four  illuminated  win¬ 
dows  are  rented  in  each  car — two  on 
each  side. 

*  * 


score  pads,  lectures  on  the  new  rules, 
and  books  giving  the  new  rules. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN  at  Norfolk,  \’a.,  object¬ 
ing  to  advertising  in  the  raw,  did 
their  bit  for  mildness  and  better  taste 
by  mounting  ladders  and  painting  more 
clothing  on  a  voluptuous-looking  blonde 
advertising  cigarettes  on  the  billboards, 
according  to  reports  from  that  city. 
Their  action  follows  that  of  women  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  recently  com¬ 
plained  to  the  city  council  about  the 
"Her  Hero”  billboards.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  incidents  merit  more 
than  cynical  consideration  from  national 
advertisers. 


TENTH  DISTRICT  MEETS 


A.  M.  Cohen  of  Houston  Elected 

Governor  at  Austin  Convention 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  2. — A.  M.  Cohen 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Enterprise, 
Inc.,  of  Houston,  was  elected  governor 
of  the  lOth  Te.xas  district,  .Advertising 
Federation  of  .America,  at  the  close  of 
the  district  convention  in  Austin, 
Oct.  31.  F'ort  Worth  was  chosen  for 
the  1933  convention. 

Other  officers  elected  were  William 
Brockhausen,  San  .Antonio,  and  Joe 
Jurgens,  .Austin,  vice-governors;  F'red 
C.  Bessler,  Galveston,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  and  Miss  Margaret  Marables, 
Dallas,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 
District  directors  include  Gordon  Wil¬ 
cox,  .Austin;  P.  F.  Lawson  and  R.  L. 
Casey,  Beaumont;  Dorothy  Phillips, 
Dallas;  Paul  J.  Tarmon  and  Homer 
Ballew,  Fort  VVorth;  Jeff  Barnett  and 
H.  F'iester,  Houston;  Leroy  Swartz- 
kopf  and  Robert  G.  Coulter,  San  .An¬ 
tonio;  E.  L.  McGill  and  Louis  Marsh, 
Waco;  D.  .A.  Kahn  and  J.  A.  Allison, 
Wichita  Falls;  W.  G.  Grant,  Dallas. 

Earle  M.  Racey  of  Dallas,  retiring 
district  governor,  was  made  ex-officio 
board  member. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  trade  extension  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  told  the  convention  that  “adver¬ 
tising  as  the  voice  of  business  must 
assume  its  position  in  the  changing 
commercial  order  where  readjustment, 
reconstruction  and  recovery  are  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  .Advertising  in  the  new  mer¬ 
cantile  era  must  refrain  from  the  futile 
price  appeal  we  have  been  making  and 
give  more  attention  to  merchandising, 
finding  an  ever-increasing  opportunity 
to  use  quality,  value  and  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  merchandise  rather  than 
prices.  Cheap  prices  never  pulled  a 
nation  out  of  a  depression.” 

The  advertising  men  endorsed  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
the  Texas  centennial  exposition.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ross  S.  Sterling,  Texas,  wel¬ 
comed  the  deleo'ates  to  the  capital  city. 


**OtIOPPERS  Broadcast”  is  the  name 
Oapplied  to  a  type  of  advertising  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cramer-Krasselt  Conqiany, 
Milwaukee  agency,  which  is  being  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  week  and  next  at  a  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  grocery.  The  idea  calls 
for  an  hour’s  program,  electrically 
transcribed,  announced  over  loud  speak¬ 
ers  for  reception  within  a  chain  store 
five  times  a  day  for  six-day  periods. 
Elach  iirogram  consists  about  half  and 
half  of  entertainment  and  advertising  of 
products  on  sale  in  the  store — tlie  whole 
being  broken  into  short  bits  to  permit 
mention  of  a  dozen  products. 

The  agency’s  explanation  points  out 
that  the  plan  is  considered  “reminder” 
advertising,  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  magazines,  newspapers,  radio. 
A  limited  amount  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  used  to  promote  interest 
in  the  Mt.  Vernon  tryout.  A  contest 
IS  aimed  to  draw  statements  from  shop¬ 
pers  as  to  whether  they  like  the  idea 
or  not. 

*  *  * 

CHANGES  in  the  contract  bridge 
rules,  announced  Oct.  31,  brought 
<wt  a  wave  of  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  the  next  day,  announcing  new 


Faulkner  to  Buffalo 

R.  H.  Faulkner  of  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration.  has  been  permanently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Buffalo  office  of  that  com- 
pany. _ 
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LOFT  CHAIN  EXPANDS 

Loft,  Inc.,  candy  and  restaurant  chain, 
of  New  York,  a  user  of  large  news¬ 
paper  space,  has  opened  a  new  store  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which  3,716  custom¬ 
ers  were  served  on  the  opening  day, 
according  to  George  M.  O’Neil  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Loft  chain  recently  took  over 
operation  of  the  candy  departments  of 
the  60  Economical  Cunningham  .Stores 
in  Detroit;  announcing  its  arrival  with 
large  newspaper  space.  The  Mirror 
chain,  also  operated  by  Loft,  has  opened 
two  new  stores  in  Baltimore. 

Hawke*  Win*  Silver  Trophy 

Charles  W.  Hawkes,  division  man¬ 
ager  of  Sampson  &  Murdock,  Boston 
agency,  was  awarded  a  silver  trophy 
offered  by  the  American  Multigraph 
Sales  Company,  at  the  recent  direct 
mail  advertising  convention  in  New 
York  City. 


Buys  Pittsburgh  Agency 

A.  D.  Walter  has  purchased  the  as- 
•sets  of  the  advertising  firm  of  Gummer- 
son  &  Walter,  and  has  oj^ned  offices  at 
601  Granite  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


AD  TIPS 


Uurland  Internuttonal,  Inr.,  247  Park 
.\venue.  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company 
in  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  McCoy  Laboratories,  Inc., 
for  the  Far  East. 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  1110  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Will  make  up  lists  during  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City. 

Gnenther-Bradford  Company,  15  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  Preparing  No¬ 
vember  territorial  schedules  to  be  issued 
to  small  list  of  newspapers  on  the 
Koenig  Medicine  Company,  Chicago. 

R.  Marshall-Advertising,  6553  Wood¬ 
ward  Avenue,  Detroit.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  November  for  the  Clark 
Tructractor  Company,  Battle  Creek. 

Maxon,  Incorporated,  2761  E.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Avenue,  Detroit.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  November  for  Berry  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
varnishes,  enamels  and  lacquers. 

Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland, 
230  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Issu¬ 
ing  orders  to  newspapers  on  Ward  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  in  cities  where  the  firm 
has  baking  plants. 

Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  10  Hopper 
Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  November  for  the  A.  E.  Nettleton 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YOU'VE  HAD 
AN  IDEA 


Or  theie’s  a  local  Feature 
you’ve  wanted  to  build  up,  a 
department  you'd  like  to  start, 
or  somethins  else  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  do  to  improve 
your  paper. 

You’ve  always  wanted  to  in¬ 
crease  its  attractiveness  if  you 
could  only  Find  the  risht  man 
For  the  job.  He’s  waiting  For 
you  —  listed  with  the  Person¬ 
nel  Bureau  oF  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
a  national  organization  oF 
trained  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  men. 

Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders 
to  small  list  of  newspapers  on  Universal 
Oil  Heating  Company,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Needham  &  Groliniann,  11  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
the  Lexington  Hotel,  New  Vork. 

Faria  A  Peart,  370  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  Making  contracts  with  some 
Middle  West  newspapers  for  the  Seminole 
Paper  Corporation,  New  York. 

Kuthrauir  A  Ryan,  360  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  newspaper 
test  campaign  schedules  on  national 
basis  on  the  Kristee  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods. 

Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc..  444  Madison 
.\ venue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
the  Literary  Guild  of  America,  books. 
New  York. 

Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  2210  Park  .4 ve¬ 
nue,  Detroit.  W’’ill  make  up  lists  during 
November  for  the  I.,.  A.  Young  Golf 
Company,  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
Walter  Hagen  golf  clubs,  balls  and  sup¬ 
plies. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


with  full  automatic 


push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Altoona  Mirror 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Agk  thtm  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  HI  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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RIDDERS  SELL  STOCK 
IN  JAMAICA  DAILY 

S.  1.  Newhoute  Now  a  Director  of 

Lonf  Island  Press  —  Ridder 
Brothers  Still  Listed  on 
Board 

The  Jamaica  (X.  V.)  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  on  Oct.  31  announced  that 
S.  1.  Xewhouse,  publisher  of  the 
Staten  Island  (X.  V.)  Adzvnee,  had 
become  associated  with  the  newspaper 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
The  formal  announcement  rrad: 

“The  Long  Island  Daily  Press, 
through  its  president  and  publisher, 
William  F.  Hofmann,  announces  that 
Mr.  S.  I.  Xewhouse,  publisher  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Hofmann  and  Kidder 
Brothers,  newspai)er  publishers,  in  the 
publication  of  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press.  There  will  be  no  change  of 
policy  or  personnel.  Mr.  Hofmann  will 
continue  as  president  and  publisher; 
Mr.  Xewhouse  will  join  the  board  of 
directors,  the  other  members  being 
William  F.  Hofmann,  Bernard  H. 
Ridder,  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Joseph 
E.  Ridder.” 

The  Press  was  founded  in  1819  and 
became  a  daily  in  1898.  A  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  was  added  about  ten  months  ago. 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  is  listed  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  Publishing  Company,  Inc. :  Joseph 
E.  Ridder,  treasurer,  and  V'ictor  F. 
Ridder,  secretary. 

Mr.  Xewhouse  made  his  purchase 
from  the  51  per  cent  of  the  daily’s  stock 
formerly  held  by  the  Ridder  brothers. 
When  asked  by  Editor  &  Pi'blisiier  if 
Mr.  Xewhouse  now  owned  51  per  cent 
of  the  stock.  X’ictor  Ridder  .said,  “Xot 
yet.”  Xo  official  word  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  as  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Xew- 
house’s  purchase,  or  the  amount  of  his 
investment. 


REPORTER  KILLED  BY  SHOT 

(Bg  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  I).  C..  Xov.  3 — .\n  in¬ 
quest  was  to  be  held  here  Friday  into 
the  death  of  James  B.  Bradley,  24, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md..  reporter 
of  the  IVashitigton  Times,  who  was 
found  in  his  apartment  in  this  city  with 
a  bullet  wound  in  his  head.  Bradley  was 
alive  when  he  was  found  by  one  of  three 
youths  who  occupied  the  apartment 
with  him,  but  died  several  hours  later 
in  Emergency  Hospital.  A  pistol  owned 
by  Bradley  was  found  beside  him. 

PRINTING  FIRM  BANKRUPT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  F  .'blisher) 

Chicago.  Xov.  3 — voluntary  jieti- 
tion  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  district  court  yesterday  on  behalf 
of  the  Waukegan  Publishing  Company, 
former  publishers  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Daily  Times,  listing  assets  of 
W.994  and  liabilities  of  $24,903.  The 
Waukegan  Times  ceased  publication 
several  months  ago  and  since  that  time 
the  company  has  been  operating  a  job 
printing  shop. 

A.  B.  P.  AWARDS  MADE 

The  annual  awards  of  the  .Associated 
Business  Papers  for  editorial  excellence 
of  member  publications  are  headed  this 
year  by  the  award  of  a  bronze  medal  to 
Electrical  Wholesaling  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  editorial  service  to  industry. 
The  best  single  editorial  was  written  by 
Bernard  L.  Johnson,  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Builder  and  Building  Age.  Seven 
editors  of  Railway  Age  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  series  of  articles. 

MARKS  75TH  YEAR 

The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat  marked  its  75th  anniversary,  Oct. 
22  with  a  50-page  edition.  Employes 
observed  the  daily's  Diamond  jubilee  by 
presenting  a  huge  birthday  cake  to 
E.  L.  Finley,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper  for  35  years.  The  grand  prize 
offered  by  the  paper  for  the  oldest  copy 
of  the  paper  was  won  by  Cushing  E. 
Hoag,  whose  entrv  was  dated  Xov.  8, 
1860. 


DON  MARQUIS  STRICKEN 

Well  Known  Writer  Blinded,  But 
Condition  Is  Reported  At  Better 

Don  Marquis,  well-known  writer  and 
for  many  years  conductor  of  “The  Sun 
Dial”  column  in  the  New  York  Stm, 
and  later  on  the  .Vcic  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  blinded  last  week  by  over¬ 
fatigue.  The  attack  came  upon  him 
while  he  was  at  the  Players  Club  in 
Xew  York.  He  had  been  working  very 
hard  for  several  weeks  on  the  casting 
and  rehearsal  of  his  new  play,  “The 
Dark  Hours.” 

At  first  Air.  Marquis  was  totally 
blind,  but  his  condition  was  reported  as 
slowly  improving  this  week,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  would  completely  recover. 


A.  F.  CHAMBERS 

■Arch  Frank  Chambers,  59.  veteran 
Tennessee  newspaiierman,  known  to 
acquaintances  throughout  the  country 
as  “Deacon.”  died  Oct.  29  at  his  home 
in  Memphis.  He  had  been  failing  in 
health  for  months.  Born  in  Milan, 
Tenn.,  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  14.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  old  Nashville  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  in  1900  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  I- niton  (Ky. )  Leader.  In 
1902  he  joined  the  S'hrez'e(>art  (La.) 
Times  as  city  editor.  Later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald.  He  was  one  of  the  first  editors 
to  print  daily  Bible  verses  in  news- 
pajiers  and  throughout  his  entire  career 
he  put  this  idea  into  execution. 


POST  ALUMNI  LUNCHEON 

The  Evening  Post  .Alumni  .Assock 
tion,  composed  of  former  New  Ko^ 
Evening  Post  men,  will  meet  at  Ketjif 
Old  English  Chop  House,  West  W 
street,  Xew  York,  at  noon,  Wednes^i 
Nov.  16,  to  celebrate  the  131st  annivti 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Evenik 
Post.  J.  P.  Gavit,  president  of  S 
association,  will  preside. 


KANSAS  GROUP  MEETS 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Distrig 
Editorial  Association  was  held  in  cio. 
way  Springs,  Kan.,  Oct.  20  with  moft 
than  60  editors  attending.  Orlando 
Blackburn  of  Caldwell,  former  war  cof. 
resiKindent  at  Shanghai  spoke  on  "Get. 
ting  War  Xews  in  China.” 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Mall  OMca  4  Factso . PlalalelS.  N.  J. 

Nn>  Vark  OMae . trskaw  BISi..  1457  BrsaSway 

Chicasa  OHaa . MaiaSnaak  Blaak 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


General  Offleee 


New  England  Newspaper  SuppIyG). 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO»»Worcsster 


Gummed 
Packing 
Cut  Strips 

Packed  in  Pigeon  Hole 
Containers 
READY  FOR  USE 
No  Waste  •  Saves  Time 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


THE  0033 flat  CASTING  BOX] 

is  easier  to  operate, 
more  accurate, 
faster  arui  sturdier. 

Write  today  for 
fully  descriptive 
literature. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S3S  80.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

fi  Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  porticuUrs 
to  yotir  nearest 
G*E  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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OHIO  EDITORS  PLACED 
IN  HALL  OF  FAME 

Memories  of  Edward  Cowles  and 
Samuel  Medary  Honored  at 
Columbus — School  Gets 
Hooper’s  Portrait 

Edward  Cowles,  who  was  for  40  years 
with  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  who 
helped  to  organize  the  Rei)ublican  party, 
and  Samuel  Medary,  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Statesmen  in  1837-57,  and  of  the  Crisis, 
in  1801-1864,  were  placed  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  the  Ohio  State  L’niversity, 
at  Columbus  Oct.  28  at  a  dinner  attended 
bv  more  than  100  Ohio  newspapermen 
and  women.  Joseph  S.  Myers,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  presided.  The  life  story  of  Mr. 
Medary  was  read  by  Medary  \V.  Stark 
of  Columbus,  a  great  grandson,  and 
Elbert  H.  Baker  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  told  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Cowles. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  state 
and  publi.sher  for  several  Ohio  news¬ 
papers,  spoke  on  the  press  of  Ohio. 

.Un  interesting  feature  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  University  of  a  portrait  of 
Prof.  O.  S.  Hooper,  painted  by  H.  L. 
Westerman  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  A.  E. 
McKee  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
paper.  The  painting  was  the  gift  of 
newspapermen  and  women  of  Ohio. 

Prof.  Hooper,  who  is  professor 
emeritus  of  the  College  of  Journalism, 
established  the  Hall  of  Fame.  He  is 
now  writing  a  history  of  Ohio  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  for  many  years  with 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  with  which  he 
retains  a  connection  as  literary  editor. 


QUAKE  NEWS  CENSORED 


MIRROR  SUES  ADVERTISER 

suit  for  $13,854  on  a  contract 
for  advertising  was  brought  in  the 
Manhattan  Supreme  Court  this  week  by 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  ggainst 
Bost,  Inc.  The  plaintiff  charged  that 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  Oct., 
1931,  whereby  Bost,  Inc.,  was  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  ^lirror  for  one  year  and  to 
make  payment  with  90-day  collateral 
notes.  William  Detlef,  treasurer  of 
the  Mirror,  charged  that  the  defendants 
are  refusing  to  pay.  Bost,  Inc.,  on  the 
other  hand,  countered  with  a  suit  for 
$10,000  damages. 

WALLER  NAMED  EDITOR 

Russell  B.  Waller  was  recently  named 
editor  of  the  Algona  (la.)  Upper  Des 
Moines-Republican,  succeeding  Sid  J. 
Backus,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  paper  for  20  years. 
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N.  Y.  CLUB  OFFERS  COURSE 

The  ninth  annual  advertising  and 
selling  course  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Xew  York  will  begin  Xov.  14,  with 
thirty  lectures  by  well-known  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  women  scheduled  for  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  evenings  thereafter. 
Classes  are  held  at  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  Hall,  13  Astor  Place,  Xew 
York,  and  begin  at  7 :45  p.m.  The 
enrollment  fee  is  $15,  and  a  certificate 
will  be  given  to  each  student  complet¬ 
ing  the  course.  The  course  is  backed 
by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Club,  headed  by  Alfred  L.  Freden.  The 
first  lecture  is  free. 


DAILY  AT  DUQUOIN,  ILL. 

The  Duquoin  (Ill.)  Nezes,  published 
every  evening  except  Sunday,  was  estab¬ 
lished  Sept.  12.  The  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Everett  H.  Smith. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


Map  Draftiman  wants  work.  Ten  years'  ex- 
lierieiue  type  stamping  on  tracing  cloth.  Any 
kind  of  map  drawing.  Edwin  Frobenius,  61.5 
N.  Drexel.  Iiuliana(>oliR.  Ind. 


TO  WIU).M  IT  MAY  CO.NCEU.N 

The  services  of  a  thoroughly  experienced 
working  foreman  Stereotyper  are  available. 
He  has  successfully  foremanized  large  and 
small  stereotyping  departments  of  well  known 
newspapers.  1\  illing  to  go  most  anywhere. 
(Now  enipIoye<l.)  His  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  management  has  entirely  satisfletl  the 
most  exacting  employer.  His  attitude  toward 
and  connection  with  labor  will  meet  with 
approval.  A  man  physically  fit,  of  suitable 
age.  ami  good  personality.  He  encourages 
close  co-operation  between  departments.  Mar- 
rie<i.  settled  and  temperate.  Salary  adjustable. 
Outline  of  experience  on  reiiuest.  Communi¬ 
cations  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confl- 
dential.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  now,  or  at 
any  time,  he  can  be  reached  by  telephone 
telegram,  or  letter  with  little  or  no  delay 
through  the  courtesy  of  Editor  4  rubllsher 
Times  Building,  New  York  City.  Address 


Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  .50  per  line 

3  Times  .40  per  tine 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  ^  .75  per  line 

4  Timet  .60  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  tame  rate  per  line 
per  intertion  at  earned  by  frequency  of 
intertion.  Minimum  tpace,  three  linet. 
The  Editor  A  Publither  retervet  the  right 
to  clattify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Assistant  Publisher  or  iMixinesH  manager — 
Able,  young  enough  to  be  enthusiaatU*  ami 
plaHtie  enough  to  inoM  liimMelf  to  tit  any 
organization.  Old  enough  to  have  had  ten 
years  of  the  beat  ixmaible  all-around  newa- 
paper  training.  No  depreaaion  vietiin. 
rroteatant,  college  graduate,  age  32,  married. 

Fsditor  &  Piibliaber. 


Assistant  Circulation  Manager  i>pen  for  offer 
aa  Cin’ulatioii  Manager  or  Aaaiatant.  15 
yeara’  experience  in  oirciilation  building,  pro¬ 
motion  and  management.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Subatation  and  Metro|K>litan  ayatema. 
Convineing  referencea.  Age  3i).  Marrie<L 
I)-654.  Editor  Ac  ruiiliaher. 


Assistant  to  the  Trealdeiit  and  putdiaher  of 
three  metropolitan  iiewapapera,  with  uiiuaually 
well-rounded  experience  for  paat  eight  yeara 
handling  advertiaing  copy,  puldicity,  radio 
continuity,  tiroadcaating.  private  aei*retarial 
work.  Age  30,  good  e<lucntion.  atill  employed, 
but  getting  in  rut.  Will  accept  almoat  any 
reaaonable  offer  that  afforda  eacape.  Pleaae 
give  detaila.  D-055.  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


Aiews  x^uoiograpny  —  i  iciure  iMlitor,  expert- 
eiiced  on  Metroinditan  and  smaller  citv  impera 
Tiike  cuni|ilcte  cliiirKc  art  department;  also 
use  cHinera,  retouch  and  make  lavouts.  Anv- 
where.  D-6o2.  Editor  4  I’ublisber. 

Nows  Man,  versatile — I  can  be  of  excellent 
service  to  some  worthwhile  institution  and 
have  this  to  offer:  Several  years  of  dailv 
newspaper  and  press  association  work,  varieii 
experience  in  publicity  Helds,  Caiverslty  of 
Missouri  degree,  and  ability  to  do  any  type  of 
newspaper  work  in  editorial  and  business 
offices.  Will  go  anywhere  for  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  moderate  living  expenses  In 
early  twenties  and  excellent  health.  Offer  per¬ 
sonal  references  of  Janies  W’.  Brown.  Editor 
and  Publisher:  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president 
I  niversity  of  Missouri;  Robert  P.  Scripps 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Robert  J.  Ben- 
United  Press  general  news  manager; 
W  alter  W.  Head,  president,  American  Morris 
I  Ian  Banks;  H.  A.  Sprague,  publisher.  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette.  Please 
write  personally  to  Eugene  D.  Rich,  1107 
North  Third  Street,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Chicago  Tribune  Man  Say*  Official* 
Stopped  Hi*  Me**age* 

i  Censorsliip  hid  the  true  facts  of  a 

'  recent  earthquake  which  struck  the 
Gisboriie-Wairoa  area  of  Xew  Zealand, 
Quentin  Pope,  Chicago  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent,  charges  in  a  dispatcli  mailed 
from  Wellington,  X.  Z.  Press  associ¬ 
ation  messages  from  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
turbance  said  that  the  quake  was  50 
per  cent  of  greater  intensity  than  the 
tragedy  of  February,  1931. 

When  Pope  attempted  to  transmit  the 
facts  to  the  United  States  he  ran  into 
strict  censorship,  he  charges,  declaring 
the  censor  informed  him  the  quake 
was  not  a  “very  bad  affair.”  The  cen¬ 
sorship  office  made  it  clear  that  it  did 
not  want  messages  of  this  kind  sent. 
They  did  the  country  no  good,  it  was 
stated,  and  officials  argued  that  there 
should  be  an  international  agreement  to 
permit  the  stoppage  of  any  message 
which  was  detrimental  to  any  country. 

According  to  the  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ent,  the  mayor  of  Wairoa  was  greatly 
concerned  when  he  learned  of  censor¬ 
ship  tactics  and  declared  that  this  ex¬ 
plained  public  apathy  to  the  city’s  appeal 
for  national  relief  which  was  issued  out 
of  absolute  necessity.  The  matter  will 
probably  form  an  issue  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


GENERAL  FOODS  SALES  UP 

Riting  Tendency  Since  July  Low 
Point  Reported  by  Che*ter 

“Since  July  General  Foods  sales  and 
earnings  have  turned  upward,”  Colby 
M.  (Chester,  president  stated  this  week 
in  reporting  net  profit  for  the  third 
quarter  of  $2,450,047,  and  net  profit  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1932  of  $10,- 
339,147.  In  July,  he  said,  the  company’s 
profit  reached  its  lowest  point  for  the 
year.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1931  were  $4,240,345  for  the  third 
quarter  and  $14,407,803  for  the  nine 
months. 

“It  is  problematical,”  Mr.  Chester 
went  on,  “whether  the  current  improve¬ 
ment  in  General  Foods  sales  is  tem¬ 
porary  or  due  to  better  fundamental 
factors,  which  may  mean  a  continuous 
improvement.  There  has  recently  been 
evidence  of  increased  confidence.  .Al¬ 
though  the  trades  inventories  are  still  at 
a  low  level,  there  are  signs  of  slight 
increases. 


Broker* 


Juit  What  You  Are  Looking  For — Weekly 
and  Job  plant  MetroiMjlitan  diMtrii't,  lar^e  fer¬ 
tile  Held.  Kootl  e<iuipinent.  earning  dividends. 
Initial  ]>nyinent  iMilanee  eany  terms. 

Hare  opinirtunity.  J.  R.  Shale.  Times  Build- 
in*:.  New  York. 


New*paper  For  Sale 


Semi-weekly  loi'ated  in  Rocky  Mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  altitude  5,(Mki  ft.  Prosperous  western 
key  center  town.  iNipiilation  18.U00.  Property 
worth  $5b.bCH).  Will  take  $25. (MK).  $15.*MK) 
cash  and  mort*:n*;e  to  reliable  parties.  Address 
Box  I)-d4U,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Repre*entative 


Newspaper  Publither* 

I  oan  offer  you  able,  aggressive,  conscientious 
Representation  In  the  East  for  reasonable 
coiiipeiiHation. 

20  years  of  experience  representing  a  strong, 
leading  list  of  dallies  has  given  me  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  l>ackgrnuiKl  of  the  business 
and  the  entree  to  a  wide  ac<|naintance  among 
agencies  and  advertisers. 

Will  consider  all  conimnnlcations  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D-6:i2,  Editor  4  Rubllsher. 


Circulation  Premiums 


Increaae  Circulation — offer  colored  photo  en¬ 
largement.  framed.  .Samples — prices.  E.  Metro 
Art  Studio.  4!)  East  21st,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  “forced  circulation.”  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
seenr^  In  a  PARTI.OWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  tbrongb  umisnal  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  la  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circnlatlon  Speclalista  for 
over  23  yeara — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  4  Associates,  world’s  record 
circniatlon  hnllders.  246  fitb  Are.  N.  Y.  C. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman-Executive — 12  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  develop  and  bold  new  business, 
create  and  sell  ideas,  know  present  day  mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Can  write  and  sell  copy. 
Now  employed.  D-614,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  age  28.  seeks  permanent 
sales  connection  on  Iwal  display  staff;  an.v- 
where.  Eight  years'  Metropolitan  and  smaller 
city  experience.  Opimrtnnlt.v  to  prove  worth 
and  abiilt.T  desired.  D-6.5!),  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  -Where  in  your  organization  ami 
how  soon  can  yon  nse  me?  Capable  and  sne- 
cessfnl  space  representative.  11  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  Iwal  and  national  advertising.  Quali¬ 
fied  to  handle  marketing  or  merchandising.  No 
geographical  preference.  Age  .3.5.  Marrietl, 
with  family.  D-648.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Nationally  known  Circulation  Manager,  dean 
of  carrier  l>oy  promotion  ideas,  also  familiar 
with  a  great  many  ways  on  how  to  improve 
distrihntion  on  a  reduced  budget,  la  now 
seeking  a  change.  Married,  but  will  go  an.v- 
where.  Not  looking  for  a  situation  because 
my  present  position  is  not  secure — I'm  really 
looking  for  a  change  where  I  can  grow.  My 
past  and  present  employers  are  among  my 
best  references.  A  personal  interview  will  be 
appreciated  and  will  not  obligate  yon  in  any 
way.  D-630.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  now  permanently  em- 
ploye<l  desires  change.  A1  exe<’utlTe,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  qualified  In  all  phases 
of  circulation  management.  Have  exceptional 
record  in  carrier  l>oy  promotion.  Prominent 
references  which  will  satisfy  you  of  my 
ability.  D-63.5,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


City  Circulator — Boy  Promotion  Expert.  11 
years'  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  experi¬ 
ence.  Married.  Moderate  salary.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences.  0-624.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Reporter,  e<iitor,  deskman.  young  man,  mar¬ 
ried.  Excellent  record,  tiest  references.  Nee<l 
Job  badly.  Consider  anything.  Box  202 
Elk  City,  Okla. 


Reporter  —  Five  years'  experience  ranging 
from  City  Hall  and  rewrite  to  suburban  staff 
of  metropolitan  daily.  College  trained.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Can  report  anywhere  immediately 
Salary  moderate.  Depression  victim.  More 
than  four  years  on  latest  Job.  D-638.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Neisrspaper  Morgue 


For  Sale — Complete  newspaper  morgue,  up-to- 
date  to  August  1,  1932.  Excellent  photo 

files.  Description  sent  on  re<|uest.  Detroit 
Daily  Mirror,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Bale — Composing  room.  Stereotype  and 
other  miscellaneous  mechanical  and  office 
e<|Uipment.  All  In  good  condition.  List  sent 
on  re<iuest.  Detroit  Dally  Mirror,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


Circulation  Manager.  Married,  age  34,  twelve 
years  of  Metro|>olitaii  experience  in  every 
phase  of  Circnlntion  Riiildiiig  and  Promotion. 
•Now  employed.  Proven  ability  in  securing 
Increases  through  larrier  organizations.  Go 
anywhere.  D-6.56,  Editor  4  Puldisher. 


Circulation — 


New  Be<lford  Times 

Won.  third  place,  to  first— 7.000  to  30.000. 
Home  delivery  88%.  Circnlntion  manager 
now  available.  12  years'  experience.  Boy 
promotion,  dealer  delivery,  street.  Also 
magazine.  Iletails,  write.  S.  N.  Rosoff,  Fair 
Haven,  Mass. 


Newspaper  Bases  For  Sale — 67  Pieces  of  12J 
ems  Steel  Newspaper  Base  for  one.  two  and 
three  columns,  various  lengths.  $50.(X)  cash 
takes  the  lot.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Wo  have  purchased  the  entire  composing 
room  etiuipmeiit  of  the  Scranton  Sun  and  offer 
the  surplus  of  three  No.  8  Linotypes,  three 
magazine,  with  electric  pot*,  five  years  old 
and  in  the  pink  of  condition,  at  exceptionally 
low  prices.  Also  one  dry  mat  roller.  Ma¬ 
chines  can  t>e  seen  set  up.  For  Information  and 
prices  address  Williamsport  Times,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 


Classified  Manager — Mr.  Piihllsher — You  want 
consistent  new  business!  Successful  on  special 
Directory  pages.  Clean,  outstanding  records. 
Whst  ilo  you  offer?  D-628,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Experieiiceti  telegraph  etlitor, 
copyreader,  city  etiitor,  rewrite.  Former  em¬ 
ployer  says;  “Qualifietl  to  sit  on  any  copy 
desk.”  Another  says:  “Cracking  good  news¬ 
paperman,  a  valuable  man  for  any  staff." 
Marrietl.  Motlerate  salary.  Douglas  G. 
Tltisley,  Route  2,  Doltewah,  Tennessee. 


Editor  Weekly — Increased  circulation  of  East¬ 
ern  weekly  -MS)  iti  one  year.  Now  eniidoyeil. 
seeks  change.  Would  handle  tnlitorial  or  coin- 
Idnatinii  e<litorial  and  ailvertising  ends  of 
weekly  anywhere.  D-6.53,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Editorial— Ten  years’  experience  in  rewrite, 
general  assignments  and  desk  on  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  dailies  and  syndlcatea.  Will  take  any 
opening  within  reach  of  Jersey  City  at  your 
figure.  Marrietl,  31.  college  graduate. 
Christian.  D-642,  Editor  4  Pnlilisher. 


Editorial — Women  reporter  and  feature  writer, 
experleiicetl,  wants  connection  with  newspaper, 
or  magazine.  Six  yeara  associate  editor  dia- 
tlngnishe<1  class  magazine.  D-644,  Editor  4 
I’lihllsher. 


Executive  -Publishers.  o:er  opportunity  hire 
your  alter  ego.  Box  304,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Managing  Editor  of  metropolitan  weekly  chain 
desires  return  to  Midwest  daily.  Experienced 
city  eiillor,  managing  editor,  reporter.  My 
re<M»rd  is  results.  D-6-57,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Mutt 
be  cheap.  No  dealer*.  C-977,  Editor  4 
Pnbllsher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES  ■ 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer, Suter&  Palmer 

Busineaa  Eatabllahad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


Last  week,  I  goud  iiaturedly  added 
Jto  an  already  overloaded  work 
schedule  an  engagement  to  chat  briefly 
before  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
microphone  and  televisor  on  the  press 
and  what  it  had  done  in  the  ]K)litical 
campaign.  The  date  was  W  ednesday, 
Nov.  2,  and  the  event  was  Bill  Schudt’s 
“Going  to  Press”  quarter-hour,  one  of 
the  oldest  features  now  on  the  ether,  in 
which  newspapermen  each  week  spin 
yarns  of  the  craft.  It’s  a  pleasant  as¬ 
signment,  but  a  rebellious  tummy  de¬ 
creed  that  I  should  fulfill  it  only  by 
proxy — listening  to  a  bedside  loud¬ 
speaker  while  my  words  came  through 
in  the  familiar  voice-tones  of  Pinch 
Hitter  Arthur  Robb.  W^ith  a  few  of 
the  purely  oratorical  flourishes  removed, 
the  speech  is  summoned  for  Shop  Talk 
duty,  his  Majesty  the  doctor  declining 
to  permit  tmtil  too  late  for  this  issue 
any  efforts  at  original  composition. 
Here  'tis: 

*  *  * 

WELL,  they  are  in  the  home 
stretch  of  the  last  lap  of  the  great 
quadrennial  Presidential  Classic  of 
1932  and  you  had  better  get  your  money 
down  on  your  favorite  candidate,  for 
the  returns  will  start  to  flow  in  from 
the  small  towns  of  Massachusetts  where 
the  polls  close  early,  around  this  time 
of  the  day,  just  6  days  hence,  and, 
unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  we 
will  know  the  name  of  the  next  occu- 
I)ant  of  the  White  House  by  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  night,  Nov.  8.  I  imagine 
I  know  now  who  that  man  will  be,  but 
this  is  just  a  little  non-partisan  radio 
talk  that  I  am  making,  and  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  broadcast  such  an 
insignificant  fact  as  one  newspaper¬ 
man's  opinion.  Besides,  I  might  be 
wrong.  My  assignment  here  is  to  try 
to  tell  you  what  the  national  campaign 
has  meant  to  the  newsiiapers  of  the 
country  and  try,  in  a  few  sentences,  to 
appraise  the  work  the  political  re¬ 
porters  have  done.  Perliaps  it  could 
all  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Every  man  and  woman  voter  in  the 
Unit^  States  (and  there  are  more  than 
fifty  millions  eligible,  some  forty-seven 
millions  registered,  though  probably  no 
more  than  37  or  38  millions  will  ex¬ 
ercise  the  franchise  of  freedom),  every 
one  of  them  has  been  told  in  plain 
language  of  every  surface  move  and 
every  important  word  that  the  major 
party  candidates  have  made  and  uttered 
since  they  were  nominated  at  Chicago 
16  and  18  weeks  ago,  respectively.  The 
Socialist  candidate’s  travelogue  has  been 
faithfully  reported  in  most  newspapers, 
but  I  haven’t  seen  many  first  page  items 
about  what  the  communist  candidate. 
Mr.  Foster,  has  been  saying  or  doing  to 
win  your  votes  and  drape  a  red  flag  on 
the  White  House  mast.  However,  the 
main  storv,  concerning  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  parties  they 
represent,  has  been  published  in  extcnso 
in  every  newspaper  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  long  and  short 
speeches,  their  charges  and  pledges  and 
counter-charges,  the  addresses  of  their 
leading  oratorical  supporters,  and  no 
matter  whether  a  voter  has  read  a 
Republican,  Democratic  or  independent 
sheet,  if  it  is  a  first-class  newspaper, 
edited  by  a  fair  journalist,  the  facts 
have  been  made  available  to  him'.  The 
i  question  is:  Has  he  read  this  news? 
Does  he  comprehend  its  meaning?  Can 
he  vote  intelligently?  Honest  news¬ 
papers  in  this  age  and  particular  nation 
are  supposed  to  print  in  their  news 
columns  at  least  an  outline  of  every 
political  controversy  from  both  or  all 
sides,  so  the  reader  may  decide  for  him¬ 
self  on  the  facts.  That,  my  friends,  if 
the  fundamental  truth  has  heretofore 


escaped  your  attention,  is  the  great 
■  American  system  of  public  information 
through  the  press,  and  it  is  the  cauldron 
wherein  is  brewed  what  we  call  sover¬ 
eign  public  opinion,  the  democratic  king. 
*  *  * 

NOW,  of  course,  I  would  not  have 
you  believe  that  this  is  all  the  press 
lias  done  in  the  campaign.  VV^ith  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  daily  news- 
I)apers  publish  an  editorial  page.  Here 
the  editor  presents  the  views  of  the 
office,  or  his  own  opinions,  expressing 
preference  for  one  of  the  several  candi¬ 
dates  or  for  certain  specific  platform 
measures.  Verbally,  or  through  car¬ 
toons,  he  condemns  those  candidates  or 
policies  which  the  editor  thinks  you 
voters  should  oppose  at  the  polls.  By 
and  large,  this  is  a  conscientious  and 
wholly  sincere  process.  I  wish  the 
people  of  this  country  knew  what  I 
know  about  the  patient  care  that  most 
newspaper  folks  put  into  the  job  of 
getting  things  right  in  print  and  the 
social  vision  that  lies  behind  the  edi¬ 
torial  utterances.  Some  editors  are 
proud  of  and  sure  of  their  opinions, 
and  make  their  editorial  pages  attrac¬ 
tive  and  leading.  They  write  in  terms 
of  approval  or  denouncement,  some¬ 
times  with  great  vigor  when  stirred  by 
high  hope  or  high  dudgeon.  Others 
do  not  push  their  editorial  pages  to  the 
front,  but  rather  hide  them  away,  not 
so  much  because  they  are  asham^  of 
their  private  views,  as  because  they  are 
committed  to  the  idea  that  the  chief 
rightful  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
print  the  facts,  giving  each  opponent 
equal  space,  in  news  columns,  permitting 
the  voter  to  make  his  or  her  own  selec¬ 
tions  without  much  partisan  light  or 
leading  on  the  part  of  the  editor  him¬ 
self.  Then,  too,  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  large  number  of  sincere  news¬ 
papers  which  class  as  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  politics.  They  stand  in  the 
community  as  champions  of  political 
freedom,  unbiased  and  untagged  by  any 
man  or  party. 

All  newspapers  that  are  real  news¬ 
papers  have  sought  to  do  much  more  in 
this  campaign  than  merely  recite  the 
news  as  it  has  transpired  from  hour 
to  hour,  or  to  published  editorial  com¬ 
ment  and  opinion  concerning  it.  They 
seek,  as  well,  to  interpret  political 
action  by  employing  expert  writers  to 
survey  the  field,  examine  the  facts,  probe 
into  the  meaning  of  things,  interview 
the  candidates,  travel  about  and  test 
public  sentiment  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  These  political  reporters, 
most  of  whom  are  known  to  you  by 
name,  as  their  stuff  is  often  signed,  are 
selected  mainly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Washington  Correspondents’  Corps, 
numbering  500  men  and  women  who 
work  regularly  covering  the  affairs  of 
state  at  the  national  capital.  They  are 
a  sharp-eyed  lot.  those  Washington 
correspondents,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  you  could  get  them  all  into  a 
room  at  one  time  and  put  them  under 
oath  to  tell  the  truth,  and  have  some 
way  of  forcing  them  to  speak  their 
minds,  they  could  give  you  the  name 
of  the  next  President  and  even  very 
close  guesses  as  to  the  electoral  college 
vote  he  will  receive  and  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  popular  plurality 
of  the  winner.  .\  few  of  them  could 
tell  why  one  party  will  win  and  will 
lose.  'They  have  their  fingers  on  the 
public  pulse  and  most  of  them  are 
calm  and  thoroughly  debunked  political 
critics. 

*  *  * 

I  SUPPOSE  the  press  has  given  to 
the  present  campaign  the  largest 
volume  of  words  ever  printed  about  a 


federal  political  controversy.  It  iS  a 
big  year,  fraught  with  many  dangers 
and  high-powered  problems.  One  day, 
recently,  I  measured  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  space  in  two  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  found  that  on  that  day  each 
editor  had  given  to  domestic  politics 
(the  national,  state  and  municipal  cam¬ 
paigns),  just  one-quarter  of  the  total 
space  of  the  whole  paper.  This  in¬ 
cluded  three  speeches  published  in  full 
text  and  also  a  volume  of  pictures.  The 
space  occupied  by  this  political  matter 
counted  1,200  column  inches,  which 
means  just  60  solid  columns,  or  7i  solid 
pages  of  the  standard  size  newspaper, 
and  if  you  are  a  fast  reader  you  might , 
possibly  digest  the  mass  in  four  or  five 
hours  of  steady  reading.  It  recently 
has  been  found  by  a  good  authority  that 
the  average  person  gives  an  average 
of  45  minutes  of  every  day  of  his  life 
to  satisfy  his  news  hunger.  If  that  is 
true,  it  follows  that  niost  of- our  people 
read  only  a  fraction  of  the  political 
news  that  is  dutifully  set  before  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  this  is  a  significant  fact 
— explaining  why  our  people  make  so 
many  grave  mistakes  in  selecting  candi¬ 
dates  and  voting  upon  political  measures. 
The  press  supplies  the  news,  but  the 
people  do  not  assimilate  it.  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  busy,  apathetic  or 
dumb.  It  is  something  for  young  folks, 
who  want  the  American  democracy  to 
succeed,  to  investigate. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU  were  to  ask  me  what 
scheduled  event  gives  newspapermen 
the  most  excitement  and  pleasurable  ac¬ 
tivity.  through  their  experience.  I 
would  answer  political  campaigning.  I 
know  of  no  greater  fun,  though  it  en¬ 
tails  hard  work  and  long  hours,  than 
the  business  of  trailing  a  Presidential 
candidate  on  special  trains  up  and  down 
the  broad  highway  of  the  nation,  stop¬ 
ping  at  hourly  intervals  to  address 
groups  gather^  at  railroad  stations, 
coming  into  big  cities  to  be  met  by  ani¬ 
mated  delegations,  with  brass  bands 
blaring  and  marching  clubs  in  tall  hats 
and  long  coats  and  surging  crowds  bank¬ 
ing  Main  Street  and  a  grand  parade  to 
the  armory  or  stadium  or  other  as¬ 
sembly  place,  with  a  new  speech,  and 
spectacular  new  situations  for  the  re¬ 
porters  to  write  about  and  telegraph  to 
their  papers  or  their  press  associations. 

I  travel^  with  Bryan.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  Parker  and  Wilson  and  covered 
the  door-yard  campaign  of  William 
McKinley  at  Canton,  O.,  in  my  reporter 
days,  and  declare  that  for  the  news¬ 
paperman  this  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
assignment  in  journalistic  experience. 
.\11  Summer  and  Fall  I  have  envied  the 
30  or  40  newspaper  writers  who  have 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
over  manv  thousands  of  miles. 

*  «  * 

N  SOME  quarters  of  this  country 
there  is  a  cynical  notion  that  news¬ 
papers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
in  the  political  game  for  reasons  of 
profit  or  the  per.sonal  aggrandizement  of 
their  writers,  editors  or  publishers.  The 
fact  is  that  the  average  newspaperman 
is  as  independent  and  disinterested,  in¬ 
sofar  as  profits  from  the  game  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  any  good  citizen.  He  is 
only  an  observer  on  the  sidelines.  It  is 
not  possible  for  a  politician  to  buy  his 
way  to  newspaper  favor.  Campaigning 
costs  the  press  a  pretty  penny,  but  sup¬ 
plies  good  news  and  every  newspaper¬ 
man  worth  his  salt  recognizes  that  the 
prime  mission  of  his  newspaper  is  to 
ventilate  public  affairs  so  the  people 
may  know.  If  you  were  to  show  me 
one  newspaper  corrupted  and  distorted 
by  politicians  I  would  be  able  to  show 
you  hundreds  of  newspapers  that  are 
miles  above  such  practice  and  thousands 
of  newspapermen  who  would  no  more 
think  of  receiving  a  political  bribe  than 
a  good  lawyer  or  good  doctor  would 
think  of  l^traying  their  clients  or 
patients.  The  American  people  can  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  read  in  newspapers 
about  political  affairs  with  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  than  the  people  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  I  say  this 
out  of  long  experience  with  the  press 
and  public  affairs.  The  reason  for  it  is 
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that  newspaper:^,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  operate  within  an  vu,-— 
code  which  nrotects  the  rights 
reading  public.  .■Mso,  as  is  well  kn<  ^  ' 
journalism  has  become  a  big  busiu, 
and  the  penalty  that  newspapers  pay 
betrayal  of  their  reader’s  confidence 
business  faliure  and  ultimate  collapse,i' 


WELL,  It  has  been  a  funny  sort  of 
a  campaign,  as  I  see  things.  0» 
of  my  friends  describes  it  as  a  greanij 
pig  chase,  the  candidates  playing  ra*y 
as-catch-can  and  both  muffing  the  slk. 
pery  animal  more  often  than  holdingT 
Perhaps  the  1932  argument  will  •• 
down  in  history  as  the  “Tis-so-Tain” 
so-Tis-so-Tain’t”  campaign,  for  never  ii 
our  lives  have  we  heard,  outside  of  the 
back-yard  of  a  country  school  house,  so 
much  bitter  squabbling,  so  many  charm 
and  counter-charges,  so  much  criminal 
tion  and  recrimination  on  matters  in 
debate,  most  of  which  are  not  reaUr 
susceptible  of  proof  or  disproof  bea^ 
they  represent  merely  [wlitical  opinio, 
and  the  answer  to  them  is  on  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  Of  one  thing,  we  may  be 
sure.  The  campaign  has  given  (l^^ 
tressed  business  the  jitters.  The  ora- 
torical  outburst  came  at  a  time  in  the 
terrific  deflation  process  when  it  wu 
sure  further  to  clutter  the  complex 
economic  situation  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  air  will  be  tremendously 
clarified  when  the  blatant  rival 
ceases  and  the  anvil  chorus  is  stilled  by 
solemn  tidings  from  the  polling  boodis 
of  the  nation  next  Tuesday.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  commercial  pep  has 
been  dampened  and  how  much  good  old 
American  business  enterprise  has  been 
postponed  by  the  ante-election  rumpis, 
but  I  imagine  it  is  considerable,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  mountainous  bank  re¬ 
serves  that  are  heaped  up  waiting  for 
the  skies  to  clear.  No  matter  who  is 
elected  next  Tuesday,  it  would  ^  a 
grand  idea  for  the  American  people 
then  to  get  their  minds  on  their  jobs, 
let  out  a  few  old-fashioned  business 
war-whoops,  oil  the  old  machine,  build 
some  fires  under  boilers  long  cold,  turn 
on  the  juice,  make  merchandise  and 
proceed  to  advertise  and  sell  it,  pass 
around  a  few  much-needed  jot»,  pay 
people  more  fairly,  start  to  eat  again 
and  in  general  proceed  to  bring  back  to 
this  bounteously  provided  nation  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  that  are  strictly  .Ameri¬ 
can  and  cannot  for  long  be  denied 
any  political  party  that  proposes  to 
survive.  My  friends,  if  some  of  these 
things  happen  you  and  I  cannot  lose  in 
the  election,  no  matter  who  is  defeated 
and  who  elected. 


SPEEDED  FOOTBALL  PHOTOS 

Plane,  Auto,  Train  Used  to  Ruth 

Pittsburgh  Shots  to  South  Bend 

.Airplane,  automobile  and  train  travel 
combined  to  give  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
\eivs-T ivies  photographs  of  the  Notre 
Dame-Pittsburgh  football  game  Oct.  29, 
when  Jack  Spray,  News-Times  staff 
photographer,  used  all  three  means  to 
carry  his  plates  back  to  South  Bend 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Spray  obtained  16  action  photos  in 
the  first  20  minutes  of  the  game  and 
then,  with  a  police  motorcycle  escort 
clearing  the  way,  traversed  the  10  miles 
from  the  Pitt  stadium  to  the  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa.,  airport  in  13  minutes.  At  the 
port  he  caught  a  plane  to  Cleveland. 

Weather  conditions  were  adverse 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
transport  pilot  abandoned  all  stops  be¬ 
tween  McKeesport  and  Cleveland  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  wind,  which  reached 
a  ground  velocity  of  50  miles  in  some 
cities. 

At  Cleveland  Spray  met  his  first  set¬ 
back  when  the  Chicago  plane  was  k^ 
to  the  ground  by  airport  authorities. 
With  his  only  alternative  the  train,  he 
wired  his  office  of  his  change,  and 
finally  arrived  at  South  Bend,  where 
preparations  for  rushing  the  plates 
through  had  been  made. 

Two  pages  of  the  sports  section  of 
the  Sunday  morning  ^ition  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pictures.  One,  eight 
columns  wide,  was  used  on  the  section’s 
first  page. 


